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* 100th Anniversary of the Birth of Alexander Graham Bell . March 3, 1947 


He gave the world 


a new voice 


Alexander Graham Bell was 
a teacher of the deaf. He 
was also a trained scientist 
who made it possible for 
millions upon millions of 
people to hear each other 


by telephone. 


The telephone brought some- 
thing into the world that had 


not been there before. 



















For the first time people were 


able to talk to each other 
even though separated by 


long distances. 


Horizons broadened. A new 
industry was born, destined 
to employ hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women and 
be of service to every one in 
the land. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM {BA} 
SN ? 





ALEXANDER GRAHAM BUELL 
by Mofiett, 1918 


Alexander Graham Bel! was 
a great humanitarian, not 
only as a teacher of the deaf, 
but in his vision of the bene- 
fits the telephone could bring 
to mankind. 


Bell’s vision has come true. 
It keeps on being an essential 
of this 
public service. 


part nation-wide 
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SEVERAL FACTORS THAT HAVE MADE IT ture, unaffected by the braying of his distinguished Sena- 


THE 
ossible for Senator McKellar to inflict his senile abuse 
oa David Lilienthal for a month have at last worn thin. 
One is the patience of the Congressional Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, which has indulged McKellar 
as a guest inquisitor. Last week chairman Hickenlooper 
(R., Ia.) chided him for being ‘completely and utterly 
naccurate’’; McMahon (D., Conn.) charitably character- 
ized the testimony of McKellar’s witnesses as “a lot of 
rag-tail talk’’ and Hill (D., Ala.) as ‘innuendo and gos- 
sip.” Vandenberg (R., Mich.) rebuked the Tennesseean 
sarcastically, and Knowland (R., Cal.) said flatly: “I 
have not seen or heard any evidence presented thus far 
that ties Mr. Lilienthal to communism.” Equally worn 
lown, we hopefully believe, is the Republican conviction 
that Lilienthal can be defeated in the Senate as a whole, 
with consequent embarrassment to the Administration. It 
is mprobable that President Truman would have voiced 
his confidence in Lilienthal’s confirmation without a 
pretty convincing poll by his Senate leaders. This pros- 
pect, plus Vandenberg’s position, gives Senator Taft's 
reckless onslaught on Lilienthal the appearance of an 
historic political boner. A senseless defeat on the first 
major test of his leadership should qualify him to join 
Mr. Bricker in the league of Ohioans who never will be 
President. 
» 

WE ARE BY NO MEANS ASSUMING, HOWEVER, 
that the fight on Lilienthal is over. It will really begin in 
earnest if and when he is confirmed. Under the law that 
created the Atomic Energy Commission that body is the 
sole judge of whether or not patent rights are to be 
granted to private interests for exploiting any given 
method of producing atomic energy, the criterion being 
the commission's opinion as to whether or not the pro- 
posed development is “affected with the public interest.” 
It is Lilienthal’s long and magnificent record as a guard- 
ian of the public interest that has won him the delicate 
attentions he has received in recent weeks, and not his 
fantastically alleged communism, his inclination to share 
the secrets of nuclear physics with Mr. Stalin, or the 
Czechoslovak origins of his aged parents. The forces that 
lurk behind this curtain of slander are getting set for a 
long struggle. A representative in the Tennessee legisla- 


put the question We hear that atomic 
energy may one day provide us with heat and light,” he 
said. ‘‘I ask is this an attempt on the part of big business 
to grab off the latest natural resource that has become 


’ Of course it is. And it will be for 


square iV 


tor, 


available to man? 
Lilienthal and his commission to insist 
not split the atom so that business might split the profits. 


that science did 


» 
HERMAN TALMADGE, GEORGIA’'S PRETENDER, 
plows ahead in his efforts to set back democracy’s clock in 
the face of rising popular protest. His signature to the 
White Primary bill converts the Democratic Party of the 
state into a private club. The constitutionality of such 
action and all “Humman’s” other actions in his role of 
governor will be tested when the decisions of three Supe- 
rior Courts come up for review before Georgia's Supreme 
Court late this month. Some twenty members of the 
House and three members of the Senate, making their 
own estimate of the way the wind is blowing, have left 
the opposition and jumped on to the Talmadge band- 
wagon. The most important single defection is that of 
Ben Fortson, Secretary of State, who in happier days 
managed Ellis Arnall’s campaign. But though the fair- 
weather boys have jumped quickly, the majority of Geor- 
gia’s aroused citizens have hardened their determination 
to win back their rights and the reputation of their state 
The Reverend Joseph A. Rabun, marine veteran and 
minister of Talmadge’s own church, continues his out- 
spoken condemnation of Talmadge; letters pour into the 
newspapers; editorials in journals large and small point 
out that the issue is a moral one transcending in its im- 
portance the eventual decision of the Supreme Court. 
The students on Georgia's campuses remain in ferment. 
In a recent poll of 300 students from 99 Georgia counties 
taken at the University of Georgia, 67 per cent expressed 
themselves in favor of M. E. Thompson and only 28 per 
per cent said they would 


cent for Herman Talmadge; 66 
join a new party, if necessary, for the purpose of defeat- 
ing Talmadge. In a one-party state this last is significant, 
particularly since eighteen-year-olds can vote in Georgia. 
So the fight goes on. As Lillian Smith wrote in last week's 
Nation, “We've whispered so long in Georgia, it’s won- 


derful to be able to shout aloud for democracy. 
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The NATION 
PROMINENT ON THE CREDIT SIDE OF THE 


Georgia ledger is the judicial treatment meted out to 
Homer L. Loomis, Jr., and Emory P. Burke, guiding 
geniuses of the Nazi-inspired Columbians. Both state;- 
men, going to the people of Georgia for the first time, 
were elected to the rock-pile, Loomis for one year and 
Burke for three. The juries that tried the two Colum. 
bians, on charges of incitement to riot and usurpation 
of police powers respectively, were quick to bring in their 
verdicts, and both demonstrated a fine scorn for the racial 
harangues with which the defendants thought it advisable 
to favor the court. Loomis was defended—if it can be 
called a defense—by his Park Avenue father, a rabble 
rouser in his own right, who assumed that a Georgian 
jury would free anyone who might be painted as a victim 
of Southern Negroes and New York Jews. Besides land 
ing his ne’er-do-well son in jail, Loomis pere now faces 
the lively possibility of disbarment proceedings for 
particularly offensive performance. Both convicts are du 
to face further charges, and the handling of their cases so 
far inspires complete confidence in the desire of Geor- 
gians to smash this obnoxious little gang. 


~ 
BY COMMITTING THE UNITED NATIONS TO 


action against Franco, the Lake Success resolution on 
Spain was something of an ultimatum to those states 
which have encouraged a perilous deal between capitu 
lationist Republicans and the Spanish monarchists and 
other reactionary groups. It was so understood by Sefioi 
Prieto, who provoked the recent Cabinet crisis and thus 
brought into being the Llopis Cabinet, in which a 
majority are of his persuasion. The Spanish dictator h 
also appointed a Falangist committee to report on t 
possibilities of a restoration of the monarchy. Britis! 
reaction to Sefior Prieto’s success has been prompt 
On February 19 Mr. Bevin declared in the House o 
Commons that he had already made contact with the new 
regime. It would seem that eventual recognition has also 
been discussed, for when asked what his future 
tions with the Spanish government in exile were to | 
the Foreign Minister replied that he “must wait to see 
if it has stability.’ What is meant by stability? If Mr 
Bevin is merely suggesting that Sefor Llopis must boldly 
follow the Prieto plan of action, he will discover that the 
mew Cabinet is farther from stability than any of ‘ts 
predecessors. The Spanish Communists, whose entry into 
the new regime has alarmed many groups which were 
not originally hostile to them, have evidently realized 
the fact. In a speech designed to explain the party's turn- 
about, La Pasionaria has urgently invited the abstain 
ing parties to reconsider their decision. “It is,"’ she de- 
clares, “utterly false to assert that we can facilitate the 
liberation of our people by renouncing the Republic i 
order to get the approval of the Communists.” W!\¢ 
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effect this appeal will have cannot be foreseen. Though 
he Communist leader explicitly demands the restoration 
of Republican legality as it existed in 1936, there ts 
jothing in the reports of her speech resolutely closing 
the door against a plebiscite, which surely must involve 
the most dangerous of compromises with reactionary 
classes in Spain. The crisis therefore remains. 


* 


OLD THROW-BACK JOHN RANKIN HAS DONE 
his best to silence 92,500 American veterans who have 
something to say to the House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. Among all the groups John hates, the American 
Veterans’ Committee ranks high because its articulate 
members think in enlightened terms and because they 
pr tected witnesses in the Mississippi hearings against his 
stable mate, Theodore G. Bilbo. Last week Rankin, 
with the aid and advice of legionnaires and V. F. W. 
sharpshooters, introduced a resolution to the committee 
which would bar testimony before it from all but “‘ac- 
credited” veterans’ organizations. John looked pretty 
foolish when it turned out the A. V. C. was accredited 
by the Veterans’ Administration; then he went into a 
huddle with Representative Alvin O’Konski of Wiscon- 
sin, who emerged with a second resolution, passed by the 
committee, which limits testimony “to those organiza- 
tions which have exclusively active, participating veterans 
of American wars.” The A. V. C. frankly, and proudly, 
claims 400 veteran merchant seamen among its member- 
ship; this technicality will now be used to prohibit the 
A. V. C. from testifying on bills concerning veterans’ 
welfare now before the committee, some of which were 
drawn up in the offices of the A. V. C. itself. Rankin has 
had his revenge, and the pork-barrel banner will fly above 
the committee chambers while housing and other meas- 
ures vital to veterans are deliberately sidestepped. There 
is, however, a means of counter-attack for those who 
believe “that the well-being of the veteran is of some 
concern ,. . and who see in his sound reintegration into 
the fabric of our society the surest guaranty of our lib- 
erties.” The A. V. C. has just started a drive for $100,- 
000 needed to publicize legislative requirements for that 
reintegration and to combat those who, like the real 
estate interests, chiefly stand in their way. Contributions 
may be sent to Charles G. Bolté, chairman of the A. V.C., 
1860 Broadway, New York City. 


+ 


EVERY ONCE IN A WHILE, WHEN WE WATCH 
the behavior of men like Generals Eisenhower and Mar- 
shall, we wonder whether we haven't become too set 
in our ancient bias against the military mind. But the 
military mind doesn’t leave us wondering for long. What 
currently refreshes our prejudice is the proposed promo- 
tion of James A. Killian to the permanent rank of 
colonel, Killian is the gentleman—all officers are gen- 
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—— 
mmancaed 
og COMMANGCA 


tlemen—w!} the camp for American army 


prisoners at Lichfield, where the policy laid down for 
guards was, “Work him over—just don’t break too many 
bones.” Responsible for innumerable be atings, clubbings, 
and at least oue unwarranted sh roting, Killian was con- 
victed of brutality by an army court-martial last S$ >ptem- 
ber, despite his arrogant intimidation of witnesses. He 
was sentenced to the cruel and unusual punishment of 
a $500 fine and an official reprimand: and now, having 
been duly punished, he is to be promoted, The War De- 
partment is a 


explain to the press that it has no alternative: promo 


bit apologetic and has been at pains to 


tion by seniority is automatic under the law, unless Con 
gress withholds approval. Secretary of War Patterson is 
reported to have 
his public-relations officer appears to be asking the pub- 


ked Congress to change the law, and 


lic to sympathize with the army in its embarrassment. 
We might, if we knew why a change in the “senility 
system’’ was not demanded long ago. The navy, with 
Congressional sanction, has been promoting by selection 
for several years now. Moreover, if the army had really 
wanted to get around this fatuous regulation, it could 
have “‘broken”’ Killian to a second lieutenant at the time 
of his conviction. Better still, it could have discharged 
him dishonorably as though he were an enlisted man, 
> 
THE RAILROADS ARE FAR FROM 


with the billion-dollar 


SATISFIED 
increase in freight rates which 
they secured from the Interstate Commerce Commission 
at the end of 1946. On February 19 their chief spokes- 
man, R. V. Fletcher, president of the American Railroad 
Association, said that the carriers “must seek a return 
commensurate with the earnings of other industries." Not 
less than 6 per cent on their investment, double the aur- 
rent return, was necessary, he suggested, for the mainte- 
nance of “adequate rail transportation.” This was not a 
casual statement but a formal declaration of policy. Yet it 
is difficult to believe that its author, or those whom he 
represents, have thoroughly considered its implications. 
For how could railroad net revenues be doubl 
present time? Certainly not by doubling freight rates and 


passenger fares, for that would dmve away so much 
traffic that quite possibly it would lead to a reduction in 
Operating income. It must be equally obvious that the de- 
sired increase in profit cannot be secured from the pock- 
ets of railroad workers unless a terrific depression forces 
But since such a catastrophe would 
inevitably mean a drastic shrinkage in traffic, the rail 


down wages generally. 


roads would find themselves still farther from their goal. 


can draw from Mr. 


Thus the only conclusion that we 
Fletcher's remarks is that, if a © per cent return is the 
minimum price for which private enterprise will consent 
to operate the railroads, it is high time for us to follow 
the British example and seek a solution for transporta- 


tion prood.ieMs In Pudilic OWNETSDIP, 
4 4 - 
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Passage from India 


T HAS not been easy for Indians to grasp the fact that 
ee ir independence is really won, Many of them have 
not without reason while the 
Britain would never 


always been convinced 
Tories ruled in Whiteha!]—that 
voluntarily relinquish ‘‘the brightest jewel in its crown, 
and that occupation would end only when the occupiers 
were forcibly evicted. Even the unequivocal statements of 
the British Labor government, both before and after the 
Cabinet mission's visit to India last year, failed to dissipate 
such doubts entirely. In fact, the subsequent outbreak of 
bloody communal rioting, the backing away by the Mos- 
lem League from its acceptance of the mission's plan, 
and the subsequent constitutional deadlock induced fears 
that the old policy of divide and rule was being revived and 
that the British were encouraging Moslem intransigence 
with a view to postponing their departure indefinitely. 

Mr. Attlee’s announcement that the transference ~of 
power into responsible Indian hands will take place not 
later than June, 1948, clears the air of such suspicions. 
The Indian parties now know that they cannot afford to 
waste time in bickering. Within the next sixteen months 
they must write their constitution and ready themselves 
to take over the government of India as a going concern. 
The penalty for failure will not be the prolongation of 
British rule; it will be administrative chaos and imminent 
danger of civil war. 

Mr. Attlee’s statement also gave fair warning to both 
the All-India Congress and the Moslem League that 
Britain did not intend to impose a solution of the con- 
stitutional problem on which they are so sharply divided. 
Neither party, it is clear, can count on British aid in 
coercing the other. As Pandit Nehru, vice-president of 
the interim government and leader of Congress, said in 
commenting on the “wise and courageous” decision of 
the British government, “it is a challenge to all of us.” 
Making a new plea to the Moslem League to end its boy- 
cott of the Constituent Assembly, he.emphasized that the 
task of constitution making could proceed only “on a vol- 
untary basis.” “There can be no compulsion,” he declared, 
“except the compulsion of events that none can ignore.” 

Unfortunately, early reactions from the Moslems have 
been less conciliatory. Jinnah, head of the League, has 
not commented directly on Attlee’s statement but he has 
reiterated his determination not to yield “an inch” on the 
demand for Pakistan—a completely independent Moslem 
state within India. Still more ominous is the prediction 
of civil war between Hindus and Moslems soon after 
the British depart, attributed to “an important Moslem 
leader.” Such uncompromising attitudes may seem to 
justify the fear of the London Times that the announce- 
ment of a deadline might serve to inflame communal 
strife rather than bring pressure to bear on the Indian 
parties to end it, 





The NATION 





But the British government's decision does not, in fact, 
create any new peril; it simply brings an already existing 
peril into sharp focus and forces India to face it. Both the 
Congress and the League are aware that the alternative to 
mutual accommodation is a civil war which would be 
disastrous to both sides. The dreadful example of China 
must be vividly before them. 

At this stage, when the Constituent Assembly js 
stymied by the abstention of its Moslem minority and the 
interim government stultified by complete lack of Coop: 
eration between its Congress and League members, some 
new initiative was essential. Yet the steps open to the 
British government were very limited. There could be no 
going back on the pledge of independence and no sug- 
gestion of revising the constitutional plan in a way that 













favored one side against the other. Britain, in short, 





could not consider cancelling its passage from India; jt 





could only confirm its intention to depart by setting an 





early sailing date. 


Palestine Our Problem 


news has referred the problem of Palestine to the 









United Nations. One is tempted to say that in taking 
this action Mr. Bevin has closed an epoch, but that is not 
so, for the Zionist movement will continue to fight for 
ideals that have been betrayed by British procrastination 
and insincerity. Moreover, the Jewish people still have 
to reckon with Britain, whose disinterestedness cannot 
be taken for granted. 

Though -Mr. Bevin has announced that he will make 
no proposals to the General Assembly, the mandatory) 
power will strongly influence decisions. The British 
Empire is in process of dissolution, but the oil-bearing 
regions of the Near East are of such economic and 
strategic importance that the Foreign Office may still 
pursue the policy that has rendered Britain bankrupt in 
Palestine. The Arab states will continue to oppose Jewish 
aspirations, and as long as Mr. Bevin controls London's 
policy it is not improbable that their demands will find 
favor with those countries that have followed the British 
lead in other matters. Britain has declared that it will 
entirely withdraw from Palestine if the United Nations 
so order—as if it could do otherwise!—but it would be 
sheer naivete to equate this with a firm promise to 
abandon all previous strategic ideas. The costs of the 
present military occupation are heavy and Britain is fac- 
ing the severest economic crisis in its history, but that 
is not to say that London will not seek to bend the 
United Nations to the service of British interests. And 
finally, though the military authorities in Palestine are 
showing unexpected caution, between now and Septem: 
ber events born of past blunders and unconfessed inten 
tions may yet prejudice the reaching of a decision creat: 
ing a viable Jewish state. 
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the creation of an autonomous Jewish state stil! wer, Republican and Dem leaders have given 


in large measure upon this country’s readiness to u 
that course and to take responsibility upon itscif. 
cause Of its great economic interest in the Near Eas 
United States has a reason to keep Arab good-s 
t is unlikely that even the fire-eating professionals 
the Arab League, which has no real authority over its 
members, will be able to get the Arab rulers to oppose 
a collective decision with violence. And this country, 
alone or through the United Nations, can confer upon 
rulers and people benefits that will far outweigh any in 
jury to their feelings caused by the partition of Palestine. 
The policy which this country should follow within the 
United Nations was indicated as long ago as October 4, 
when President Truman frankly declared that the Mor- 
rison-Grady plan was inacceptable. That warning should 
be repeated, and vigorously. So, too, should the request 
that Britain at once admit 100,000 Jews to Palestine. 
Speaking of the reception given to the Jewish Agency's 
proposals concerning the viable Jewish state, the Presi- 
dent said, “From the discussion which has ensued it is my 
belief that a solution along these lines would command 
the support of public opinion in the United States.” 
We believe that Mr. Truman was right then, and his 
words remain true in the new situation. They should be 
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The present danger is that Palestine will be buffeted 


from side to side in the hurly-burly 


flicts. What Russia's policy will be is o 
record. But if the Palestinian problem is divorced from 
power politics there,js no reason to believe that Moscow 


of great-power con- 


ot clear from the 


will oppose the creation of the viable state. One thing is 
certain, the Jewish population in the Holy Land has abso- 
lutely no desire to align itself against the U. S. S. R. Nor 
have the Arab peoples. This country, if it follows the 
policy suggested by the President's October 4 statement, 
will be in a position to put an end to the heartbreaking 


injustices that have been inflicted upon the Jews. 








With this issue The Nation presents the first 
of a series of political cartoons drawn by Ezekiel 
Schloss, whose work has previously appeared in 
France- Amérique, the New York Times, the Herald 
Tribune, the New Republic, and other publications. 
Mr. Schloss’s cartoon will be a regular feature in 
The Nation. 
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“Labor's House Divided 


BY WILBUR H. BALDINGER 


Washing 


iturity of the American 


ton, February 23 
HE imm labor movement 
rf movements, rather—is becoming a painful 


embarrassment to its friends and a source of pro- 
found gratification to its enemics on Capitol Hill. The 
brawling between A. F. of L. and C. I. O. shows no sign 
of a letup despite the incidental—and insincere—lct's- 
make-up chatter which is interspersed among the jcers 
and taunts. The double house is shaken by dissension 
and sags with indecision. The Sunday-best front dis- 
played on the porch by William Green and Philip Mur- 
ray fools nobody, not the distressed neighbors who want 
to be helpful, and certainly not the authorities of the 


Hill, who are ready to issue warrants for disturbance of 


the peace. 
Labor demonstrations to the public here in the past 


week are characteristic cases in point. 
C. I. O. President Murray, keeping his left hand 
behind his back, clasped the right hand of phony 


fellowship which A. F. of L. President Green extended 
from Miami, where Green's executive council, making a 
bad joke, called for “organic unity.” The A. F. of L. 
gesture was in cynical response to an equally disingenu- 
ous C. I. O. proposal of last December for “unity of 
action” against new labor legislation. It would have been 
more honest if Murray and his faithful C. I. O. vice- 
presidents had told Green and his council what they all 
knew: that this generation will see no merger between 
the C. I. O. and A. F. of L., and that it is childish to 
play games in public about the idea. 

After this display of labor family warmth, which was 
as hollow as the headlines that hailed it, Green and 
Murray went their separate ways to the Hill to do battle 
for unions against a predatory Congress. They succeeded 
only in inflaming the tempers of the statesmen on the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee who will 
write the verdict on labor. They would have served 
Jabor’s cause better if they had gone up to the Hill, to- 
gether or singly, with a legislative plan or two in hand 

a plan for jurisdictional peace, for instance. Instead, 
they made impassioned pleas of not guilty to all the 
counts in the Senate committee's indictment, although 
the evidence seemed to call for no-defense pleas in some 
cases. 

“God Almighty,” Murray said prayerfully in his 
resonant voice with its Scotch burr, ‘what crimes have 
these organizations I represent committed except to per- 


“We have ap- 


form a patriotic duty as Americans?” 


pealed to our rivals to come home to the house of labor,” 
Green intoned piously, excusing himself from any re- 
sponsibility for jurisdictional strife. “I see no way to 
correct the situation so long as the rivals fight.” Murray 
had a somewhat better answer on that critical point than 
Green, but it was not good enough. The C. I. O. spokes- 
man suggested, knowing that the Senate committee had 
not been constituted as a referee in such inter-union mat- 
ters, that it ‘get Willie Green down here” to talk over 
the jurisdictional situation under committee auspices 
This gracious proposal could hardly be expected to get 
anywhere, and is as good an illustration as any of labor's 
ineptness in the face of a common threat to the existence 
of unions in this country. 

Senator Joseph H. Ball, the brooding Republican from 
Minnesota who had hoped to rise in the Eightieth Con- 
gress as the savior of free enterprise and conqueror of 
trade unions, probably has lost his crusade to ban union 
shops, stop industry-wide bargaining, and slice up the 
Wagner act. If he has lost, no thanks in particular are 
due to labor lobbyists; even Senator Robert A. Taft, the 
Republican boss, developed early doubts that Ball's 
blockbusters were feasible. At the same time restrict: 
labor laws are certainly in the offing, and the weak spot 
in labor's battered armor is the jurisdictional point. 

The A. F. of L., which has been unable to settle juris- 
dictional strikes within its own organization, is far fr 
any serious discussion of unity with the C, I. O., with 
which it is in jurisdictional conflict on almost every in- 
dustrial level. What the labor organizations cannot do 
for themselves, Congress is going to do by outlawing 
such strikes by legislative fiat. And in doing that, ¢ 
gress probably is going to do much more—weaken the 
Wagner act, regulate strike votes, limit secondary boy- 
cotts, police such national emergencies as coal strikes 

Hollywood studios are closed by strife between 
A. F. of L. stage hands and other A. F. of L. craft unions 
A. F. of L. electricians refuse to handle products from 
shops under legitimate C. I. O. contract. Coos Bay, 
Oregon, has been virtually closed down for five mont!is 
because C. I. O. longshoremen refuse to handle goods 
from ships manned by A, F. of L. crews. These are op 
and valid invitations to Congress to rise in wrath, and 
since last November, at least, the Republicans have 
needed no invitation. 

Green made some sound arguments against much vf 
what the Senate committee may do to labor. Murray 
arrived with a forty-one-page text, a sixteen-page sum- 
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nary, and a stack of briefs on wages, prices, profits, and 
vs. C. I, O. Vice-President Walter P. Reuther, the 
, trust of the United Automobile Workers, lectured 
ymmittee on economics while hewiny to the C. I. O. 
that any new labor law was bad. Their reasons were 
rth studying by Congress if it wants to understand the 

; of industrial unrest, but under the circumstances 

dy on the Senate committee regarded the statements 
-equired reading. Senator James E. Murray of Mon- 


na. one of the few unreconstructed New Dealers on 
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the committee, listened to the labor leaders in morose 
silence. Senator Wayne Morse, Oregon Republican who 
knows the labor pitch, was irritable. 

“Let me in oa a secret,” Morse finally said sadly to 
Reuther. “Do you really believe the Eightieth Congress :s 
going to adjourn without passing labor legislation? 

Philip Murray and William Green 
the lawmakers’ books. They 


know what is on 


should know that 


a dose 
of self-regulation might prevent an epidemic of anti- 


labor laws. But the time is very late. 


Vhy Does Russta Act That Way? 


BY HAROLD J. LASKI 


London, February 11 






F THE many impediments to 


reconstruction few are more 


damaging than the grave mis- za 
1 BUS s ~ 


nterpretations, sometimes honest and 


_ 
i. 


R 


sometimes dishonest, of Russian inter- 
ational policy. We hear of Russian 
bstruction,”’ of Russian “permea- 
of Russian “strategic imperial- 


and of perhaps half a dozen 


Cc 


Ired evils. Nearly all of them are 
lly mythological; the grain of 
th in some of them is usually expli- 
le in historical terms, and if these 
re understood, an agreement could be reached at least 
; casuy with Russia as with any other great power. 
It is essential to remember that Russia entered this 
if as a poor nation which had endured immense suf- 
ferings for almost a generation in order to modernize its 
economic equipment. It must also be remembered that 
the destruction wrought by the war in Russia probably 
wiped out at least the major part of the achievements of 
the years between 1917 and 1941. It is reasonable, there- 
fore, to conclude, first, that Russia does not want a new 
war, and, second, that any major war would place a 
strain upon its economy which it is not in a position to 
bear. These two conclusions must be set in the perspective 
ff the fact that for nearly twenty-five years the other 
powers, great and small, intervened in Russia to aid and 
bet civil war there; that they refused it diplomatic recog- 


< 


nition; that they gave it little or no economic assistance 


— 





HAROLD J. LASKI is well known as one of the 
leaders of the British Labor Party and the author of 
many stimulating books on political and economic 
subjects. 














in its that they did not 


hesitate to “‘appease’’ its enemies; that 


difficulties: 


causes of war in 
the semi- 
in Poland 


to agree to any Anglo-Russian accord 


one of the major 


1939 was the refusal of 


fascist ““Colonels’ regime” 


which would have permitted a serious 
attempt to defend Poland against Hit- 
ind that since the war capitalists 


ler: a 

in both Europe and America seem to 
(~ regard Russian security as a threat to 
we, , ll 

their own interests and to be hardly 


; = oo eS 
less anxious to see the failure of the 


Soviet experiment in 1947 than they 
were in 1937 and before 

After the immense sacrifices required of Russia, one 
can hardly be surprised that it makes international secu- 
rity its first objective. In the absence of security, it is 
compelled to devote a disproportionate amount of its 
resources to defense; hence it cannot fulfil either the cap- 


1 


ital-goods or the consumer-goods program which are 


both necessary to expedite long-term recovery and to 
make life easier for the people in the meantime. Interna- 
tional security for Russia means (1) safeguards against 
sudden and aggressive attack, so fatal in an age of atomic 
warfare; (2) the conviction that it can count on the good- 
will of neighboring states in the event of war; (3) the 
impregnability of its frontiers against the kind of inva- 
sion Germany was able to mount in 1941; (4) sea-power 
conditions that do not cut off either its warships or its 
mercantile marine from access to warm-water perts; and 
(5) assurance that no treaty arrangements, either in the 
sphere of defense or of economic life, are made against 
Russia by other powers. 

In the light of Russian history since 1917 I do not 


iY 


think that any one of these is an unreasonable demand. 


Each of them is entitled te the same consideration as if 
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it were put forward by Great Britain or the United 
States. I do not believe they have received such considera- 


tion. American demands for bases in the Pacific and in 
Greenland are taken as a matter of course; Russian de- 
mands for a base in Spitzbergen and for free access to 


the Mediterranean are regarded with profound suspicion. 
America’s penetration of the Middle East, in its quest for 
oil, raises no alarm; the parallel Russian interest in Mid- 
dle Eastern oil is looked upon as a threat to the inde- 
pendence of all the peoples of the region. Russia's 
patronage of Marshal Tito’s regime in Yugoslavia is 
viewed with indignation; so also is its special relation- 
ship with Czechoslovakia—this has cost the Czechs a 
proposed loan from the United States. Yet no one has 
asked that Great Britain's support for the fascist dictator- 
ship of Salazar in Portugal, which is a major source of 
its strength, or the complete domination of occupied 
Japan by the United States, despite the expressed dis- 
agreement of Russia and Australia to many of its polli- 
cies, be examined in terms of the need, all oyer the 
world, to dig up the roots of fascism. 


That there is one standard by which to measure Rus- 
sian conduct and another to measure that of the other 
great powers seems to me to be obvious. I do not for one 
moment assert that the behavior of Russia is beyond 
criticism. The retention of its troops in Persia beyond 
the agreed date of withdrawal was indefensible. The vol- 
ume of its unilateral activities in Germany and Austria 
is indefensible also. It is a grave misfortune that Com- 
munist parties all over the world, even after the dissolu- 
tion of the Third International, continue to pursue 
“wrecking” tactics and make that natural alliance of left 
working-class parties which the post-war situation so 
clearly calls for unacceptable to millions of Socialists. 
I think the hair-splitting obstructionism of Mr. Molotov 
and Mr. Gromyko does little but harm. I believe that 
many of the most eminent Russian leaders are badly in- 
formed about conditions outside their own country be- 
cause they turn their embassies and legations into what 
are almost fortresses from which there is little egress 
and into which any friendly penetration is rare; it was 
not so in the days of Mr. Litvinov in Washington or of 
Mr. Maisky in London. Much of the propaganda from 
Moscow is calculated to cause irritation. It is a great pity 
that Russia did not join UNESCO at the outset; and that, 
despite Stalin's recent declaration to Elliott Roosevelt, 
such immense difficulties are placed by the Russian For- 
eign Office in the way of exchange of students, profes- 
sors, and intellectuals generally. While a great deal of 
the talk about the “iron curtain” in Russia is both mis- 
chievous and ignorant, the heavy censorship of news into 
and out of Russia has extremely unfortunate effects. And 
it should not be regarded as dangerous for, say, an 
Englishman who looks upon Mr. Maisky, for example, 
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as an old and valued friend to visit him without permis 
sion while in Russia, or to communicate with him 4 
freely when outside Russia as if Mr, Maisky lived in 
Copenhagen or Zurich. 

Let us grant that Russian diplomacy has always bee 
suspicious and tortuous, and that Bolshevik method; 
therefore, represent no important change. Let us gra; 
also that, to a considerable degree because of the lack oj 
external security, Russia remains the police state it has 
always been. No one acquainted with the temper of the 
common people in every country which participated in 
the recent war can seriously doubt that Russia would be 
amply repaid at this grave juncture by attempting exper, 
ments in international friendship instead of assumin 
the usefulness of continued suspicion. If the America 
of Roosevelt is temporarily in eclipse, the Britain o} 
Mr. Churchill has been replaced by the Britain of Mr 
Attlee. There is good-will to Russia in France and Italy, 
in Norway and Sweden, in India and the new Indonesi: 
over and above that in the nations directly under its 
influence. The more Russia builds its policy upon that 
good-will, the deeper and wider is likely to be its in- 
fluence. If, for example, Russia had whole-heartedly ac- 


energy, even with a reservation as to minor arrange 
ments, we should by now have taken a long step on the 
road to disarmament. As it was, we got the impressio 
that all Russia would accept was some futile sort « 
Kellogg pact unsupported by sanctions; only after weary 
months of discussion did Stalin say that Russia a 
agreed to inspection—a view which, I am confident he 
Russian government recognized as necessary fron the 
beginning of the discussion. 
I agree that Russia has to walk very warily. The fa 

make it clear that the Vatican is directly and indirect! 
encouraging the enemies of Russia all over the world, 
and the Vatican has become, since Mussolini’s day, one 
of the most militant supporters of reactionary privilege 
Mr. Churchill's Fulton speech, made under the chairman- 
ship of President Truman, was an unhappy contribution to 
peace-making, and his recent sponsorship of a committee 
for European Union from which Russia and the Slav 
countries are to be excluded is bound, for all his dis 
claimer, to seem like a streamlined form of the old 
cordon sanitaire. In the light of his plea for Anglo- 
American unity and Franco-German friendship, both of 
which seem chiefly desirable, in his mind, as methods 
isolating Russia in the post-war world, it is easy to sce 
why the British Labor Party recommends its members *0 
have nothing to do with Mr. Churchill's plans, Of cours 
the Russians watch the eagerness with which the bogy of 
the “invisible red hand” is used by every reactionary ele- 
ment in the United States—journalists like Westbrook 
Pegler, newspaper proprietors like Colonel McCormick 
Southern Congressmen trying to suppress the element.cy 
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rights of the Negro, Northern Senators seeking to wrest 
from labor the gains won during the New Deal. That is 
sat makes so valuable a forthright reply like that of 
Stalin to Bevin on the Anglo-Russian Mutual Assistance 
, as it makes so stupid the fantastic comment ot 
Przvda which produced Bevin's note of protest. Why 

ld the Politburo allow the Westbrook Peglers of 


own journal to make encmies of those who want 


be friends? 


would be 


Iped if Russian statesmen said plainly that the inter- 


I think myself that mutual understanding 


national situation is mot yet compatible with political 
democracy within Russia, instead of insisting that their 
political system is more genuinely democratic than that of 
any other country. It is of real importance, in this mat- 
ter, to be honest. I think Russia has achieved a remark- 
able social democracy; it has gone, in my judgment, 
farther toward an effective democracy in the realm of 
economic life than any other country I have seen. But 
on the political plane there is no right of opposition; 
hostility to the policies of the one-party state brings very 
quickly the formidable charge of treasonable conspiracy. 
No writ of habeas corpus is honored. There can be 
arrest, internment, and exile without trial; a man may 
be imprisoned or executed without even his wife know- 
ing the offense with which he is charged, or the evidence 
brought against him, or whether he is alive or dead. The 
secret police remain an imperium in imperio, reaching 
long fingers into the control of every aspect of national 
life. 

For a member of the Politburo to try to school an 
intellectual in his duty is as foolish as if Arthur Green- 
wood or Herbert Morrison were to tell Sir Adrian Bax 
what kind of music he ought to compose or J. B. Priestley 
what theme to choose for his novels. Nor is it wise, in 
the long run, to satisfy the curiosity of a Russian about 
English elections by referring him to Charles Dickens's 
comic account of the Eatonswiil election in ‘Pickwick 
Papers,’ or to arouse his horror at the presence of 109 
capitalists in the House of Commons without making it 
clear to him that the Labor Party is the master there, at 
least until the next general election, by an immense ma- 
jority. The House of Commons has no doubt many de- 
fects, but unlike the Supreme Soviet its debates are real 
debates, and it has a great record, which the Supreme 
Soviet would do well to emulate, as the guardian of 
personal freedom against threats from ministers, judges, 
and the police. It would be helpful to Russians to com- 
pare the British record in the realm of personal freedom 
during the war with their own. It would be even more 
helpful if the Politburo would inform its over-zealous 
propagandists that, over any considerable period, the 
only propaganda which has lasting value is that which is 
rooted in truth. 





It is perfectly possible for anyone with common sens 


to understand why Generalissimo Stalin his col 
leagues do not yet feel that the time has come for politi- 
cal democracy in Russia. In the Soviets’ twenty-nine years 
of life there have been five years of civil war and nearly 
five years of international war. There have been grav: 
conspiracies against the state; literacy is still relativel; 
new; political maturity in a multi-national community 
of two hundred million people ts hardly to be expected 
in a generation, least of all in the aftermath of a great 
war by which it was strained almast to the breaking 
point. If the leaders of the 
Russian government said this 
quite frankly, and if they 
added, as I think 
entitled to add, that in half 
a dozen vital realms of so- 


they arc 





cial activity they have noth- 
ing to learn from Western 
civilization and much to 
teach it, a good deal of the 
hostile criticism they encoun- 
ter would be seen in propor- 
tions fatal to its effective- 
ness. The present method of 
claiming 
achievements only does harm 
to Russia because it is only 


non-existent 


oat! hh 


believed by small groups of 
enthusiasts who have some- 
how persuaded themselves that the Russian people al- 
ready are privileged to live in the Elysian Fields, 

The Russian attitude is not unakin to that of a man 
who suddenly attains high status and is fearful that he 
may be overlooked; in order to make himself heard he 
indulges in an overemphasis that is often arrogant or 
theatrical. Americans were like that under the stress of 
criticism from other nations until quite recently; Dickens 
pointed out this quality both in “Martin Chuzzlewit 
and in “Notes on America.” 
Europe were compelled to hear how everything in Amer- 


For many years we in 


ica was bigger and better than anything in our poor 
benighted continent. Belief in the “manifest destiny” of 
the United States was so excitedly sensitive that even 
men like President Theodore Roosevelt could not re- 
frain from telling the world how to do its business. Any- 
one who watches the behavior of the Russian zealots 
must be aware of the resemblance to immature America. 
It is looking for 


The new Russia ts not sure of itself 


afraid that someone may forget it has 


> - lee Ts ‘ 
msuls. At s 
come of age. That leads it to throw its weight about. and 


to be dithcult and irritating in negotiation. 


Patience and good-will are going to be urgently needed 
in international relations for the next few years. I know 
no nation 


’ ‘ 
in a position to make war at present w hich 
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Undoub 
ssible, and certain interests which would 


wants war tedly there are individuals who en- 
visage wWarw as Pp 
welcome it. But I am confident that not one of the 


governments of the five great powers wants war, and 
that no difference exists between their aims which would 
justify war. Within the framework of determination that 
the peace must be kept and every precaution taken against 
aggression there are naturally differences of opinion, but 
at this stage, at any rate, they are differences of degree 
and not of kind, and differences of degree always yield 
to patience and good-will. A comparison of the angry 
imectings of the Council of Foreign Ministers in Paris 
and Moscow with the 
in New York 
that where there is genuine give and take the way is 


open to progressive understanding. Stalin was wholly 


recent meetings of the Council 
at which real progress was made—shows 


right when he said that if the five great powers were 
determined to understand one another there was no rea- 
son why the United Nations should not work and war 
be banished from our lives. What this requires first of 
all is the recognition that politics is the art of compro- 
mise, and that there must be the skill and insight to find 
the way to a good compromise when it is necessary. I am 
not certain that Mr. Molotov has that skill and insight in 
the degree that Mr, Litvinov had it; I am quite sure that 
Generalissimo Stalin has it. It would be a great step for- 
ward if he could make Mr. Molotov see that a series of 
insistent and emphatic negatives, sometimes shrill, some- 
times niggling, do not add up to the kind of compro- 
mise which makes both parties emerge from a transac- 
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tion with real satisfaction and deepened mutual trust, 
I have, therefore, profound confidence that there caq 
be full reliance on the purposes of Russia once we con- 
vince its leaders that we are as eager as they are to make 
its international security effective and will take steps to 
see that any attempt to revive fascism is broken into 
pieces at its birth. We can ourselves make a real con- 
tribution by realizing that, in Poland, for example, safe. 
guarding the forms of democracy is not necessarily the 
same thing as safeguarding its reality; the same princip 
holds for the Greek elections. But Russia can make a 
great contribution too. Grave harm is done to good-will 
when Russian authority is used to impose fusion on the 
Socialist and Communist parties in the Russian zone of 
Berlin. Grave harm is done when Russian control blocks 
the creation of a Germany that, though vigorously de 
militarized, is yet viable enough to give its people the 
right to hope. Not least, the Russian government needs 
very badly to humanize its Foreign Office and its diplo- 
matic services. If every Russian ambassador abroad 
treated the citizens of the country to which he is 
credited with the wisdom and good-humor with which 
Stalin treats his visitors, the legend would soon perish 
that the Russians are a strange race, anxious at any cost 
to destroy bourgeois civilization. Most Russians, in fact, 
are hospitable and friendly people; given the chance 
they would convince the world quickly of their good 
faith. And the men in the Kremlin need have no anxicty 
about the future of bourgeois civilization—it has long 
passed the point at which it was possible to save it. 


How to Run Coal 


BY McALISTER COLEMAN 


ROPHY Urges Mines’ Nationalization.”’ This re- 

cent headline took old-timers in the labor move- 

ment back to the exciting days of 1921-22, when 
American coal diggers were secking some other way out 
of their plight than the usual devastating strike. John 
Brophy, then president of District 2 of the United Mine 
Workers of America, with headquarters at Clearfield, 
Pennsylvania, was head of the Nationalization Commit- 
tee created by the miners’ union at its 1921 convention. 
For years it had been routine at conventions for the 
miners to pass a resolution in favor of the nationalization 
of the coal mines of the country. Now they decided to 


back their words with a plan for action. 





McALISTER COLEMAN is an author and journalist 
who has long made labor problems his special field. 


His most recent book is “Men and Coal.” 











The man they picked to work out a plan was the 
quiet-spoken Brophy, son of a Lancashire miner, who 
had gone to work in the pits in Pennsylvania at the age 
of twelve and who, despite his Catholic upbringing, had 
early come to a Fabian socialism. Brophy, aided by 
progressive mine leaders from Pennsylvania and Indiana, 
enlisted the services of two competent researchers and 
publicity men, Robert Bruére and Heber Blankenhorn of 
the Bureau of Industrial Research, and in 1922 brought 
out his committee’s report. It was called “How to Rua 
Coal,” and its proposals started a debate which resound: { 
far beyond the coal fields. 

It is a commentary on the lack of any long-range plan- 
ning by the private interests responsible for coal produc 
tion that Brophy, now Director of Industrial Un 
Councils for the C. I. O., can make today just about to 
same afgument for nationalization of the mines as he 
made a quarter of a century ago. Nothing has happened 
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.ce then to affect the truth of the fundamental charge 





manhandling of one of our greatest natural resources 





brought against private ownership by the original 





Brophy report. “The coal industry,” it said, “has been so 





isorganized and mismanaged tha; the situation in recent 


— 





irs has approached what big business men and stand- 
. . Unless unifi- 








t Senators describe as a ‘catastrophe.’ . 





mm and order enter the industry, there will be a 
w-up somewhere, followed by drastic, angry, and 
frenzied legislation, The American Kingdom of Coal is 
jay in as chaotic and explosive condition as the states 







f Europe. No single, constructive suggestion has come 
from the operators. No large, leading idea has come 
from the public. The public is feeling intensely but is not 
yet thinking wisely. . . . The only large-scale proposal 
as come from the United Mine Workers of America 
1 their demand for nationalization. It is the only pro- 
posal that grapples with slack work for the miners, 
igher prices, and irregular supply for the consumer.’ 










LEWIS ON NATIONALIZATION 





John L. Lewis, who had been head of the miners 
since 1919, backed away from the report and forbade 
discussion of it in the United Mine Workers’ Journal, 
then edited by Ellis Searles, former press agent for the 
Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce. Lewis, a protégé 

; Sam Gompers, followed the conservative line laid 
down by Gompers in opposing the Plumb plan for the 
nationalization of the railroads—a plan which had been 
the source of many of Brophy’s ideas. Both Gompers 
and Lewis feared any change in their accustomed way 
f doing business with the bosses; both looked with dark 
suspicion upon any proposal emanating from such dread 
intellectuals” as Blankenhorn and Bruére. Gompers was 
still dizzy from his successful debut into the best Demo- 
cratic citcles during World War I. Lewis was sitting 
heek by jowl with Herbert Hoover, then Harding's 
Secretary of Commerce, who was promising that a 

















formula would be found to avert government interven- 





tion. The formula turned out to be the Jacksonville agree- 
ment of 1923, which was promptly torn up by the 






operators, with the result that the miners’ union was 





destroyed south of the Ohio River, not to reappear until 
the Blue Eagle days of the NRA. Lewis, however, stuck 
to his guns and published under his signature a fan- 
tastic book called “The Miners’ Fight for American 
Standards,” in which he reaffirmed his Republican faith 
in the beneficence of cutthroat competition in bituminous 








coal mining, of monopoly in anthracite. In a dubious 





election Lewis beat Brophy for the presidency of the 
miners’ union, and until recently nothing more was 
heard of nationalization from the men in the pits. 

The operators are making much of the fact that at 
the last U. M. W. convention 
nationalization was defeated. This convention was of 







a resolution favoring 
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course 2 Lewis-dominated affair, and the resolution was 
tossed aside without debate. Since Lewis's recent abor- 
tive attempt to help the mine owners put an end to 
government operation of their properties, there is again 
talk of nationalization on the “gob-piles,” where the 
miners gather for lunch. A new generation has entered 
the pits since the publication of the Brophy report. These 
younger diggers have 
been around, many of 
them overseas, where 
state ownership of re- 
sources is no such bug- 
aboo as here. Given a 
chance for free discus- 
sion, which they do not 
enjoy as members of 
our most autocratic—if 
also, 
most militant—interna- 


ironically, our 
tional union, a large 
number of them would @ 
undoubtedly plump for nationalization. However, $0 
long as Lewis keeps his iron grip on his 400,000 well- 
disciplined miners, we can expect no Macedonian call 
for it from the pits. And if Lewis is on his way out, 
as Drew Pearson has predicted, his successor, whom he 
will name, is unlikely to make any fundamental change 
in the union's social or economic policy. 

So it is up to us, the consumers, who have had enough 
of the anarchy which characterizes the production of coal 
for private profit to bring some measure of “unifica- 
tion and order” into this perennially distressed industry, 

Public administration of natural resources has been 
justified by the success of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, the less spectacular achievements of the Interiors 
Department's public-power and irrigation projects on the 
Pacific Coast, and the building and profitable operation 
of the Big Inch and other pipe lines. All these projects 
can serve as guideposts to an integrated fuel and power 
policy in which nationalized coal ould play a dominant 
role. In the past twenty-five years research work in the 
Bureau of Mines, the engineering sxhools, and a few 
centers supported by the industry has shown the way to 
the more economical burning of coal and the use of its 
by-products. The technological “know-how” is ours for 
the hiring. We can end what Stuart Chase years ago 
called “the tragedy of waste’ whenever we have the 
common will to do so. 

Our common will to do something constructive about 
coal is immeasurably strengthened by the egregious fail- 
ure of all parties to the present dispute to act their ag¢ 
President Truman has strutted his stuff as the nation's 
number one strike-breaker, the iniquitous injunction 
been disinterred, the miners 


in labor disputes has 


} L ES EE Eee set on mle rear 
treasury has been judicially looted, but the only proposal 
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to come from the White House is the creation of an- 
other commission to consider ways of fragmenting indus- 
trial unions like the United Mine Workers. For their 
part, the operators, backed by their bosses in the utilities, 
the railroads, and steel, are sticking to the late George M. 
Cohan’s dictum that “‘many a bum show has been saved 
by the flag."’ They have assumed the role of patriotic 
and innocent bystanders, in the meantime pocketing the 
profits handed over to them by the naval officers who 
are operating the mines on behalf of the Department of 
the Interior—as weird a set-up as has ever been devised 
for this essentially bizarre industry. Egged on by the 
open-shoppers, the Southern operators are paving the 
way for another nation-wide strike this spring, when they 
will attempt to renege on the basic Appalachian Agree- 
ment of 1941, which for the first time made the South- 
ern operators pay civilized wages and under the extension 
of which the mines are still operating. This will give the 
atavistic Mr. Lewis his chance to come back fighting, and 


the whole hoorah will begin all over again. ; 


A FEDERAL COAL AUTHORITY 


When the public sobers up from its recent emotional 
spree about coal, those who are at last willing, in Bro- 
phy's words, to “think wisely” about the industry will 
not view a sensible plan for the nationalization of the 
mines ander democratic controls as the “opening wedge 
to communism,” whatever the operators say, There are 
indications that strong popular support would be given 
to a plan for having coal run by a federal authority pat- 
terned after the TVA. Purchase of the mine properties 
by the government after a fair valuation and through 
the exchange of government debentures for privately 
owned paper would turn a national headache into a 
national asset. The groups most concerned with the con- 
tinuous abundant production of cheap coal—the miners, 
the technicians, and the consumers, small and large— 
would have representation on the board of directors of 
the authority. 

The authority would operate the mines through re- 
gional boards whose decisions would not have to be made 
in Washington and whose concern would be the engi- 
neered production of coal for the use of all consumers. 
Unburdened by the present private concept of coal as 
“something that can be mined profitably," these boards 
would have an eye to the conservation of what is still 
our most precious natural resource. The high-cost ‘‘mar- 
ginal mines” could be eliminated by a public authority, 
which would see to it that displaced miners received 
severance pay while being trained for new occupations, 

The authority could integrate coal with hydroelectric 
power and natural gas and put an end to the present 
wasteful cross-hauling of competing coals by the profit- 
hungry cailroads. And because it would be free of the 
domination of vested interests, it could greatly expand 
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the underground gassification of coal, or the burning of 
it at the pit-mouth, with the transmission of the en ry 
thus derived through pipe lines or power lines. Though 
the solid-fuels technicians in the Bureau of Mines have 
done a yeoman’s job investigating new domestic sources 
of coking coal, advising federal agencies and private 
industries on the efficient use of fuel-burning equip 
ment, and gathering general technical information whic! 
could save millions of tons of coal a year, the private 
operators have been too busy warring on their help to 
pay heed to such “high-brow”’ activities. The immediate 
application of such research findings and the expansion 
of research to the barely scratched field of coal’s in- 
valuable by-products would be a “must” for a public 
authority. 

It is in the field of human relations, however, that the 
authority, under decentralized, democratic controls, would 
prove of the greatest value. It would bargain with the 
miners’ union as the TVA now bargains over wages and 
hours with the Tennessee Valley Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil, which represents some 16,000 workers. Nationaliza- 
tion, to be sure, will not end all labor-management 
disputes: miners, without a contract, will walk out on 
government-operated mines, as was proved not long 
ago. But American coal diggers, despite all the recent 
propaganda, are good democrats; indeed, those who 
have lived with them have found them to be among the 
most likable, alert, and courageous of all our industrial 
workers. If they are given a voice that counts in 
cisions affecting their welfare and a status befitting their 
all-important part in the national economy, they wil! not 
be found neglectful of the public good. 

Proposals now being advanced, even in some liberal 
quarters, that in the event of government operation no- 
strike clauses be written into contracts with workers in 
key industries are pointless, to put it mildly. It would 
take a large part of the standing army, to say nothing of 
the navy, to keep miners in the pits against their will 
The public authority would look to the causes of the 
miners’ discontent. Their present démands are not, a; 
some person would have us believe, wholly a matter 
wages. They have to do with living conditions in en 
claves far removed from ordinary American amenities 
with high prices in company stores, with inadequat: 
educational facilities, with the deadly monotony of exis 
ence on remote cinder patches, which the younger people 
here as in England loathe so bitterly. They have to do 
as well, with the death of 1,500 miners a year and the 
injuring of some 50,000 in accidents, many of which are 
preventable. 

Under the best of circumstances the mining of co! 
will always be a back-breaking occupation attended by 
unusual hazards. However, under private operation, w' 
a few honorable exceptions, no serious large-scale 


Tha 


tempt has been made to better the circumstances. Tii 
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ority such as ts here roughly outlined can handle 


these human 


prooiems 
i 


But their protests will fall on 


’ 


qgeéai cars once the public realizes that there is an aiterna- 
t 
tive, and a democriutic one to boot, to the recurrent coal! 
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Korea: An American Tragedy 


more than suggestions to the American authorities. It had 
been about to make a swee ping and much-needed investi- 
gation of Korean government personnel and to enact a 


radical land reform when it found 


it was practically 
impotent. Unless American policy is radically altered 
and the legislature is allowed to go its own way, the 
Korean people will lose any interest they still feel in this 


abortive experiment in democracy. 


THE RHEE SYNGMAN PLOT 


The American command finally learned the truth 
about Dr. Rhee Syngman, wealthy right-wing leader and 
one-time unofhcial Korean representative in Washington, 
and induced him to leave Korea so that Dr. Kim Kyu Sik 
could take the initiative in forming the interim legisla- 


fication of right and 


ture and in seeking the political un 
left. In the early days of the occupation General Hodge, 
acting on poor advice, gave tacit support to Dr. Rhee and 
his colleagues, the State Department having omitted to 
inform the American commander of the suspicions that 
several years of unofficial contact with Rhee had gener- 
ated. Finally, Hodge found him out to be the ambitious 
egocentric that he is, a man too much influenced by the 
desire for money and political power to be relied upon 
for sincere patriotic leadership. 

Rhee’s latest adventure—his trip to the United States 
in December ostensibly to plead the cause of Korean in- 
dependence before the United Nations— damned him in 
American eyes here. In the first place, some thirty million 
yen was “voluntarily” contributed by South Korean citi- 
zens (many large companies collected a compulsory levy 


on all employees regardless of their sentiments) to cover 


~ 


the expenses of this pilgrimage. Through negotiations 


with local American Protestant missionaries Rhee man- 
aged to exchange this sum for dollar bank credits in the 


United States at the rate of 100 yen to the dollar, whereas 
} 


| > — . 17 } _ + Ty, . 
the legal rate is 15 yen to the dollar. The entire transac- 
é 
tion was clearly illegitimate, and all parties concerned 


+ 


} | n i 
must have known it. 


ning o ran of hard-boiled mine owners cons! oer even 
energy more figid enfore nt of safety codes under gov- 
Tho. | peration and the setting up of health, welfare, 
es ha il funds to be red-revolutionary activities. Of 
sources these men and the powerful interests which they 
pri | scott a e suggestion that only a public 
eg 
1 whi 1 
privat 
help to 
nediate e a 
_ BY WILL HAMLIN 
u's ine Seoul, Kovea, February 6 
publ OREA is seething with unrest. United States army 
intelligence officers are frankly worried and have 
hat the warned the American command of possible violent 
, Would monstrations in the near future. Numerous factors are 
ith the contributing to this explosive situation. People are begin- 
res and » to feel the pangs of hunger as the food crisis forces 
r Coun- orices skyward on all the necessities of living. The 
ynaliza farmers are angered by the high-handed methods being 
rement ised to collect the rice harvest, methods which have been 
out on far from successful. Great excitement was aroused by 
t long ie alleged rape in early January of three Korean women 
recen »y American soldiers. As a result overt hostility is being 
e who 1own toward both Americans and Russians, and less 
ng t id less effort is made to apportion the blame for the 
ustrial intry’s ills between the two occupying powers. 
in de- [he American command in South Korea, disregarding 
pt e recommendations of the recently adjourned Korean- 
ill not |B American conference called by General Hodge to study 
country’s problems, has seen fit to maintain in office 
libera notorious Japanese collaborators and grafting politicians. 
- no Among these are the Korean directors of the national 
ers in police and the Seoul municipal police, both of whom 
would vere indicted by the conference on several counts, in- 
ing 0 luding outright corruption. The local police are hated 
™ by the people for their brutal and arbitrary actions, but 
if are upheld for political reasons. The summary “justice” 
al meted out by American military courts to Koreans 
om accused of crimes against the American forces also 
b rankles in the Korean mind. 
a Recently the American command authorized the for- 
ae nation of a so-called “Interim Legislative Assembly” 
i composed of forty-five elected members and forty-five 
m ippointees. As soon as the legislature began to feel its 
ty oats and showed signs of becoming an embryonic demo- 
- - cratic institution under the progressive leadership of Dr. 
"4 Kim Kyu Sik, it was informed by the Americans that it 
an derived its power not from the people but from the 
: Military Government and that its decisions could be no 
4 } 
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When the real reason for Dr. Rhee’s trip finally came 
to light, the American authorities here received an even 
greater shock. The story is essentially this. Before his 


departure Rhee gathered his lieutenants about him and 











concoct 1 plan which, if successful, would deliver the 
political, and thus the economic, control of Korea imto 
their hands. ‘The first step was to be a rightist-inspired 
demonstration in South Korea directed not only against 


the Russians and Americans and the idea of trusteeship 
in general but particularly against General Hodge and 
his policies The signal for this affair was to be a tcle- 
gram from Rhee in the United States. It was thought that 
the demonstration would be so damaging to American 
prestige and attended by such violence that the American 
command would be forced to jail its leaders. Three men 

Kim Koo, Cho Whan Ku, and Ahm Hung Suk—were 
selected to be the martyrs. The jailing of these men 
would in turn be the signal for Rhee to launch a vigor- 
Ous campaign against Hodge in the United States in the 
hope that it would result in his removal, for with Hodge 
in command, Rhee and his group knew they would never 
be able to gain a dominating position in the country. As 
soon as a replacement for Hodge was named, the plan 
called for Rhee to request the new American commander 
to set up a separate South Korean government. Then, 
with the aid of his political henchmen, the national 
police, Dr. Rhee hoped to bring off a coup d'état, The 
final step was to be the imposition of the authority of this 
South Korean government on North Korea, by peaceful 
means if possible, if not, by bringing about war between 
the United States and the Sovict Union. 

Fantastic? Perhaps, but the American command evi- 
dently did not think so when it alerted the Seventh 
Division. Dr. Rhee’s telegram has arrived; right-wing 
leaders from all over South Korea have met in Seoul to 
make plans for the demonstrations; rightist groups are 
cafrying on a vigorous anti-Hodge campaign. The bulk 
of the people now believe that the General is on the 
verge of agreeing to the Soviet terms for reconvening the 
Joint Soviet-American Commission which adjourned in 
complete disagreement in Seoul last May. Under these 
terms all persons who have expressed opposition to a 
trusteeship would be excluded from consultation with 
the commission and from participation in an interim 
government, In effect, this would mean the exclusion of 
everyone except members of the Communist Party and of 
a few affiliated groups, a very small minority. The report 
about General Hodge's intentions, erroneous as it surely 
is, is apparently being deliberately propagated. More- 
over, Rhee has $300,000 in his pocket, and probably 
millions more are available from business friends in the 
United States who might care to invest in the venture. 
No wonder the American authorities are worried. 


GENERAL HODGE AND THE COMMUNISTS 


General Hodge is undoubtedly the best man in Korea, 
Unfortunately he is surrounded by inept and inefficient— 
and sometimes corrupt—army brass. He is hardly on 
speaking terms with Major General Archer L. Lerch, 
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military governor of Korea, who is thoroughly dis!iked 
by the Korean people, but he is smeared by the i/I- 
advised actions of Lerch and other subordinates. 

The major sin of which General Hodge is guilty ap- 
parently stems from his lack of knowledge of Com 


political advisers, he is playing right into the hands 
the Communists in South Korea and swelling their rani: 
at every turn. For instance, he maintains that anyo) 
attacked by the Communists should be kept in office 
even such notorious figures as the Korean directors of th 
national police and the Seoul police—because to remoy 
them would be to give in to Communist demands. Appar 
ently he forgets that the Communists exploit an evil 
situation for their own ends—to arouse feeling against 
the “reactionary” and “imperialistic” Americans. If the 
evil were removed, the wind would be taken out of their 
sails. The way to combat communism is to offer so 
thing better. Instead, striking students have been 
pelled without any sincere effort to learn their grievan 
once legitimate left-wing groups, particularly farm 
associations and labor unions, have been forced unde: 
ground; and the many paper guaranties of civil libert 
have been made a farce by allowing the politically in 
fested police and courts to run wild—the present chic! 
justice of the Korean 
Supreme Court once 
remarked that any 
judge fit to hold office 
was naturally influ- 
enced by prejudice in 
a case involving a 
leftist. 

In short, the Amer- 
ican Military Govern- 
ment is doing all it 
can to drive Korea 
into communism, al- 
though up to a few 
months ago the people 
plainly preferred some 
form of democratic 
socialism, General 
Hodge, like many of 
his compatriots, fails to recognize that the arch enen) 
of the “party” is the social democrat, the progressis 
the liberal—not the reactionary. It is understandable 
the Russians have refrained from suggesting a joint w'' 
drawal of American and Soviet forces. A few mor: 
months and the Americans will have delivered South 
Korea solidly into the waiting arms of the Soviet-coa- 
trolled Korean Communist Party. 

Any consideration of the Korean muddle must include 
a reference to the State Department, whose first politica! 
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General Hodge 


directive relative to Korea arrived nine months after ‘he 
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istiked ution had begun. Since then it has time and again 
he 3 n action on Korea without consulting 
d here or even giving warning of its intention 


Ity ap The American authorities have ben seriously aes 
Con i on numerous occasions and are never certain that 
r decisions will not be reversed by Washington. 
nds [he General has frequently urged Washington to seek 
ranks nultaneous withdrawal of Soviet and American 
inyo ; from Korea, but to no avail. It is true that this 
fice it mean civil war, but what modern progressive 
of n has been born without birth pains? As far as the 
mov ited States is concerned, the point of diminishing re- 
Ang ; has long since passed, There is no possibility now 
n evil ‘ obtaining the cooperation of the Korean people. They 
Ts 
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simp want us id the Russia ») ge ind iet inem 
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After the horrible expense of the Pacific war it is 
tragic to see the United States lose every shred of the 
prestige it once had in this part of th 
gruesome débacle in Korea. The blame must be placed 
right at the door of the War and State departments, 
which have failed to provide a satisfactc 


e world through the 


ry administration 


for this critical area Where the American and Soviet ways 


of life are contesting for favor. The whole episode is 
somewhat like a race in reverse. It ts a moot question 
whether the Russians im the north or the Americans ia 
Right now, the Amert- 


the south are doing the worst job 


cans seem a little ahead in this backward sprint, 


“| British Socialism Begins at Home 


Mnces BY J. ALVAREZ DEL VAYO 


inde London, February 10 
er! RITICISM of the British Labor government's for- 
ly in eign 4 in the past two years has tended 

obscure its remarkable efforts in the field of domes- 
policy to break the hold of big business and monopoly 
tal by a bold program of nationalization. Taking an 
ective view, however, one must recognize that British 
Labor is attempting a profound transformation of the 


[oe 


tion’s economy in the face of extremely difficult con- 
yas and against terrible odds. 
The hardest problem is to build on the foundations of 
empire that is today a historical anachronism. The 
nber drama of this great empire in the process of 
itegration cannot be salieees even by 
e extraordinary determination of the British people to 
nN cept any sacrifice that will set their country on its feet 
a gain. On the one hand, the law of history has obliged 
London to apply the principle of self-determination in 
lia and Burma; on the other hand, each time a piece 
; lifted out of the empire another blow is dealt to the 
omy stability of Britain. The readjustment from the 
urishing empire of five decades ago to the curious Brit- 
h conglomeration of today would be difficult under any 


playing up 


pemenns 


ircumstances; it is incredibly painful at the end of a war 
5S! in which Britain gave everything it -had. In men, in 
1uman suffering, other nations may have paid a 
W price, but in terms of national effort and the « expenditure 
n f its national wealth England was second to none. Now 





greater 


youll the utterly exhausted people of Britain must shoulder the 
Mr" burden of rebuilding their land and propping up a crum- 


ling empire. Last year when I visited London for the 
first time since 1940 it seemed to me that their fatigue 
was temporary, the kind of healthy tiredness that comes 
nplished 





atter an almost superhuman job has been acc 





successfully. My second visit has made me realize that 


their weariness is more intense than I had assumed 
This impression was undoubtedly heights ened | : 


fact that I arrived 


gi 
1 } +3riNne ~F 
wave that would nip the most ¢ impuise in t 
r } } Vraather R T ~~ sd} 
bud. According to the Weather Bureau, the cold has 


been more severe in Paris than in London these past days, 


but somehow one feels it more here 
trates to the 
over the city. 

Berlin, Vienna, 


marrow; a leaden sky casts a pall of sadness 
I have experienced bitter cold days ia 
New York, and even in Soria, Spain, 
but I cannot remember ever havin 
freezing to death as one night last week in 
spent the evening with some friends—discussing Bevin, 
the atomic bomb, Russia, the weakness of the Ame 


left—in a house where a tiny electric heater was more 


a courteous gesture than a radiator of warmth 
The people are taking these hardships good-natured'y 
without trying to get around the law. Their food rations 


have been worked out scientifically and are no dou 
adequate, but the fare is so monotonous that one is bour d 
to lose one’s appetite. Yet, unlike the French, the Britis! 
are not inclined to rail at the shortage of meat and bread 


or to blame—however unjustly—the government and 


the selfish Americans who live amid luxury and abun 
dance. Certainly most Europeans feel Americans ha 

not yet realized that unless they help Eur pe they will 
wake uj 
incapable of buying Ame 


> one day to find a group of nations which are 
rican products 1n suthcient tai 

tity to prevent an economic crisis in the United States 
But Belines 


Unfortunately, this very stoicism, however much a 


s have learned to accept hunger in their stride 


} . _— . — | rn 
part of their character, imposes a kind of strain on the 
} 


> . 1 > , + 1 , " | ‘ ; } } 
British and makes them unable understand the : 
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, With |} cal 1 by the + 
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h 1 for P Min Att { ni { 
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! ld | i i iru } i 
} t t ne 1) 1 
ily 1c § { pre 1 ( 
is the mability of the average Englishman to appreciate 
a i lite other than his own. He 1s outraged tn 
’ P 6 4 , _ 
polite sort of way by the elegan of the Paristat 
, , P = . 
the restaurants off the Champs Llysées where one can ¢ 
‘ , 1 at j P , | } ‘ 
r rently well at prohibitive prices, dy the adverts 


bie 
ments for expensive new perfumes and the opulent dis- 


plays in the windows of the shops along the Ru le la 
Paix. What he does net realize ts that the bulk of thes« 
luxury items are shippe 1 abroad to rovide France with 
foreign currency 

Destite these wohsta Blum’'s visit has pro luced 


some results. The discussions of Anglo-French trade and 
econon collaboration. initiated when he was here. are 
going ahead. Their aim is something more than an ordi- 
vary commercial agreement. Since France and England 
face similar problems, there is talk of combining th 
Monnet and Morrison plans for reconstruction and of 
setting up complementary industries that would link the 
cconomies of the two countries. Obviously an important 
phase of such a plan would be to divert to the non- 
ders which are now going to 


the United States. For the specter of the coming Amert- 


i 
. 9 — ae n » +h mInaA ¢ +) n > 1, 
can cCTfIsis Is very present in the minas of the men who 
a! . - 
are rebu g out of the ruins of Europe; they fear too 
d 
; . . > } 
clase a tie with America’s economy, today so powerful, 
Kalk + an + ter 1. samt the ch +; nd 
yet AD l< any Ol t TO Crack unaecr Whe Chaotic ana 
5 
arbitrary rule of oly « ipital 
Ps — — alin _— a 
LA rs acneve ¢ Ss i nome ex} lain its successive 
victories in the Ddy-ciections that have taken p ace since 


v4 } ? > wr ak pl i> 7% ~~? oof 7 + - 
I > The Attlee government ! is lived up to its domestic 


program as outlined in the campaign manifesto ‘Let Us 
Face the Future 1 domestic platform on which 
Labor ’ 1e polls d three parts: to meet the 
immediate post-war problems; to pursue a program of 


social redress: to effect the transfer of Britain's economic 


- ~ ‘ ‘ nal P hase Tt, n4 

n in fr vate to national ownership. The na- 
‘ 

‘ . — —— + } em mach ‘ — = al. 

tionalizatio gram has been pushed vigorously, to the 
I i 

dismay of those who confidently assumed that point three 

. — setae + Rac £ Ranla J 4} me . 
was mere rhetoric: the Bank of England, the coal mines, 
OV Ssceas communicanvions, and CIV-U aviaiion are aifcadcy 

e + e ee _ - ha ewaci« . 
under state 5 nalize the railways and 
] o ey lee - Lat ae Dsrelia- . } . 

electric utilities arc v before Parliament; and the gov- 
ernment has under consideration similar measures cov- 

cinp the a ran and eheel inductriec Sarl 
“TINE wee Ol, LAS, lg ron anda steei inaustrics. sucn 
a daring handling of the question of nationalization 
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Donald experiment look like 
lemic Fabianism. On 
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fr the tasf eighteen nm iths have } 


ular rise in exports, accom lished partly by depr : 
t 


j 


n 1¢ population of the simplest comforts; but Brit 
long way from its goal of a 75 per cent inct 
ver the pre-war volume, and the | ople face se 
mh? ( sof austere existence. 
The m rucial issue confronting the Cabinet 
provide homes for a large part of the British populat 


who are still without a place to live. This problem 


heing tackled Aneurin Bevan, one of the ablest ar 
most refreshing personalities in the government, A | 
days avo he promised that by the end of this year th 
would be 300,000 new homes. Labor's future ma 

pend in great measure on its ability to fulfil this aml 
tious program; IT am sure Bevan would not risk his pas 
reputation and his own by making pre lictions that 

be realized 


But the bravest of human efforts have their limitat 


not possibly 


and in this moment Britain's prospects are not bi 
Che recent White Paper soberly assessed the situation 
concluded that “the position of Great Britain ts 
tremely serious.’ Fourteen industries surveyed in 
White Paper require 657,000 workers if they are to 
turn to pre-war levels of production. No one can fi 


7 


out where they are to be had. Proposals for utili 


foreign workers have met with strong objections | 
the trade unions. The Communist-led unions are ho 
to the idea because they fear it would give the gove 
ment a chance to bring in Poles from the Anders ari 
White Russians, and other suspect Eastern Europ. 
who have chosen to become political exiles from ¢! 
respective countries. More sertous is the objection 
union leaders that employers would be tempted to 
this cheap imported labor to cut union wage scales 

The only large source of additional man-power is 
British army, with its million and a half men stil! 
active service. If the government demobilized thes« 
diers and sent them into the factories, it would not « 
solve the man-power shortage but eliminate a bu: 
expense which the country can ill afford. But this s 
poses 2 foreign policy which rules out the idea « 
showdown between the Soviet Unton and the Ang 
Saxon world. That is why Stalin's telegram to Bevin 
received here with a deep sense of relief, and the Chu: 
ill proposal for a European Union, which might be in 
preted as another step toward an anti-Russian coalit 
was rejected by the majority of the Labor rank and 

In the continuing controversy between the Br 
Socialists and Communists the latter may try to minim 
what Labor has done. Apparently Stalin does not shar 
their view, for when a delegation headed by Ha: 
Laski visited Russia last summer, he told them 
the accomplishments of the Labor government confirn 
his opinion that there are other paths than the Russ 


to socialism. 
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BUSINESS 


BY KEITH HUTCHISON 


Colonial Socialism 


™, UT in the East African bush country bulldozers and 
() actors, demobilized from British army service, have 
1 to clear land for the biggest socialized farming devel 

to be found outside Russia. Plans for the curren 


. | ‘ “¢ ) ‘ ¢ o » _ te 
ae | lanting 150,000 acres to proundn its peanuts to 
4 4 I 


OP 


yut this is merely a beginning. Next year a much larger 
I 


> will be put into production, and ry the time the proj- 


x years hence, almost 3,250,000 


i } 
divided into 107 fully mechanized farms of ),000 
will be devoted to the humble but invaluable Zoooer 
cheme, conceived less than a year ago, has been 
| through by the British government because of the 


! . ¢ ry ] ¢ 
ppties Or animai a i 


table oils and fats According to the Food and Agri- 


ital Organization of the United Nations, 1946 world 


nt necessity of enlarging world su 


iction of these dietetic essentials was 16,000,000 tons 
ared to about 20,000,000 pre-war—a deficiency which 
- of the biggest causes of the malnutrition afflicting so 
nations. Britain itself, much better off than many coun- 
needs another million tons a year, and it hopes to 
1 upwards of 600,000 tons in the form of peanut oil 
n the new East African venture is in full production. 
om the world’s necessities springs Africa's opportunity. 


e British mandate of Tanganyika and the adjacent colo- 

»f Kenya and Northern Rhodesia a growing population 

s pressing heavily on a limited food supply. The productivity 

e native peasants, who till the soil with hoes and use no 

lizer, is extremely low, and it is now seldom possible for 

1 to shift to a new patch of land when the soil becomes 

austed. Yet in this area there are vast stretches that are 

ctically uninhabited either because they lack surface water 

ecause they are infested by the tsetse fly, deadly to man 

and beast alike. Most of the land scheduled for the peanut 

ect is of this type. Clearing the bush where the tsetse flies 

breed will make it habitable, and the construction of catch- 

nt basins and the drilling of wells will look after the water 

supply. Normal rainfall in the selected districts will in any 

ise be sufficient for peanut-growing provided that moisture- 
nserving methods of cultivation are followed. 

Since the farms are to be fully mechanized, labor require- 


in the colonies involved is by no means abundant. Each farm, 
it is estumated, will provide permanent employment for some 
three hundred Africans, Seventy of these will be skilled men 
—tractor drivers, mechanics, dispensers, clerks, and so forth— 
and many of them, it is hoped, can be recruited from among 
those who fought in the East African regiments during the 
war. It is not easy for such men, who acquired a considerable 
degree of education in the service, to readjust to ordinary 
tribal life, 








sno da be or } r r Age and ca e bree 4 

The report of the technical mission sent by the Colonial 
Office to East Africa last s immer very strongiy emphasizes 
the impor f tch " n w e ~ 
Continuous i ati r zg, in- 
sect pests, crop diseases, nutritional pr ;, and other 
lated matters are an integral part of the scheme. Such studies, 
taoether oh she dleannnetrs " f ntific farmine whict 
together with the demonstrauon r Sk mc farming which 
the peanut tracts will afford, witli gradua inues Agr 

I 
cultural practice over a " 
% - e 

The additi ynal wea z € <> WwW 
pe OF very considerabié siz ance in ra g ircs oO 
living, For in ee al . . ‘ 
siving. OF ins ec, woen e e 
“~~ nar f T noancil gw her , £ + Co een . 
exports of langanyika, whe bout hal e farms wil be 
Ic tal he dankiad oo > we . re _ 
) ated, Will DE GoudDied, MA4aing pos ic ~ASCG UNMDOC LS 
of comsumer goods. The expansion of local-government 

é i 
- ' : ; , 

revenues will Make greater sums availal for welfare de- 

! ~ ‘ - + 
velopments. Con ation impro g new 


railroad, highway, and port facilities, which are aa iatrinsic 


part of the scheme, will open up large areas ade 

These groundnut estates are to be owned and managed by 
a public corporation financed by the British Treasury, which 
will advance in instalments something over $106 ),000 
Later, when this investment has been amortize e plaa 
contemplates transfer of control to the colonial governments 


Eventually, it is hoped, native cooperatives will take over the 
whole project. However, this final stage is admittedly a long 
way off, and I would like more definite information about 
what happens to profits from the scheme meanwhile. Assum- 
ing the accuracy of the financial estimates on which the B 
ish government is proceeding, the margin between cost, 
cluding interest and amortization, and sales price will be very 
substantial as long as the world shortage of fats continues 
The technical mission's report, in fact, speaks of a “saving 
on the British food bill “ some $40,000,000 a year. Does 
this mean that the whole crop will be sold to the British 
Ministry of Food at cost, so that the whole “profit” accrues 
to Britain? 


I hope that when tl 


the project is discussed in Parliament 


this important point will be elucidated. To me it seems 
essential that in colonial development schemes of this kind 


t 
he COONTSS and 


all or most of the profits be retained in t 
used to build up their productive capacity and raise liv 
ing standards. If this is not done, colonial peoples are 


likely to think that socialist exploitation is paintully similar 


to capitalist exploitation Subject to this qu uUification, we can 
agree with the London Times that the plan is “the boldest 
and most comprehensive ever launched tor developing bac! 

ward territories.”” Let us hope it will serve as an inspiration 


for other efforts to spread the benefits of Western tech 


nique, efforts which the industrially advanced peoples must 


j } ror } ‘ , . 
make if their own productivity is NOC TO prove a curse 




















Life with Franco 


COMPLACENT DICTATOR. By the 
Rt. Hon. Sir Samuel Hoare (Vis- 
count Templewood). Alfred A. 
Kno; f, $3.50. 


YEAR ago, when I was back in 
Spain for a brief visit, the fascist 
newspapers were having great sport 
which had 


Hoare 's reminiscences, 


already been published in London, His 


with 


statement that he took a Scotland Yard 
Madrid in 
carried a revolver as protection against 
kidnapping But 


it is to the credit of the British Foreign 


escort to 1940 and himself 


amused them no end. 


Service that at least the Franco regime 
did not hasten to publish these memoirs 
in Spain, as it did those of Carlton J. 
H. Haves, who was American ambas- 
sador during the later stages of Hoare’s 
mission to Madrid. 

This is the first volume of a series of 
memoirs by Hoare, and his American 
publisher would have been well advised 
English 


to retain the non-committal 


title, “Ambassador on Special Mission.” 


Franco is, to be sure, an extremely 


puffed up little man. But his com- 


placency hardly surpasses that of Hoare 


himself, and it is not to be spoken of in 

the same breath with that of Hayes. 
As the Hoare-Laval deal had demon- 

strated years before, such considerations 


as democracy, collective security, and 


so on were all chimeras to Hoare’s 


realistic’’ mind—it was the same real- 
ism that led his friend and colleague, 


Nev ille 


path. His appointment as ambass. dor to 


Chamberlain, up the Munich 


Madrid was therefore interpreted by the 
Spanish fascists as a sign that the Brit- 
h wanted to make a deal: he arrived 


n Madrid just as France was collapsing 
and Mussolini was nerving himself to 


‘ 


ttack a beat were nu- 
But it 
wst be said to Hoare’s credit that he 


is he could, and 


en foe. So there 
merous Anglo Falangista deals. 
drove as hard bargains 
that Franco to declare 
war in June, 1940, or in January, 1941, 


him as to any one 


the refusal of 
was due as much to 
man. 

Hayes did not arrive in Madrid until 


1943, and by ¢! me the danger that 


Franco would Of y join Hitler 1ad 
lisappeared. Hoare's informing boo! 


filled with its scorn of Franco and 
most of the gang he had around him, 
is a welcome contrast to the special 
pleading of Hoare 
had a contempt that is poorly masked 


Hayes, for whom 
here. Their great quarrel came in 1944, 
when the State Department, smarting 
under Franco's cable of congratulations 
to the puppet whom the Japanese had 
installed as head of the Philippine ‘‘re- 


} 


public,” ordered Hayes to demand: a 
complete embargo on the export of 
Spanish wolfram to Hitler. Hoare was 
against this long-over-due requirement, 
which the democracies could easily have 
enforced by continuing their embargo 
on Franco's supplies of gasoline. His 
alibi, given here, is very unconvincing, 
and it is clear that by then his years of 
appeasement had become a habit. It 
was constitutionally impossible for him 
to compel even the ‘complacent dicta- 
tor’ to come across. Despite Hayes’s 
delight at rubbing shoulders with Span- 
ish grandees and his general approval 
of the Franco regime, it was the Amer- 
ican ambassador who was in the right 
on the wolfram question. 

But Hoare rendered an undeniable 
service to the Allied cause by his in- 
imitable sangfroid, even though his 
boast now about having kept on playing 
tennis in the bad June days of 1940 
rather takes the edge off what was a 
very good performance. Equally im- 
portant, today, is his authoritative dis- 
closure of the hostile acts committed by 
Franco throughout the war. His book 
should be required reading for all the 
present-day ‘‘realists” who argue that, 
after all, Franco didn’t actually declare 
war on the Allies. In a memorandum 
to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 
July, 1943, Hoare detailed, in what he 
calls a “grand remonstrance,’’ occupying 
seven pages in his book, the “instances 
of unneutral facilities granted or not 
denied to the Axis, and of discrimina- 
tion against British subjects and British 
interests.” 

These included facilities given five 
Italian and German submarines to leave 
Spanish ports instead of being interned, 








refucling of U-boats in the harbor of 
Vigo itself, crews of Axis military plane 
repatriated and British crews detained, 
sabotage groups in the neighborhood 
attacks on Britain and its Allies in ¢ 
Spanish press. The memorandum « 
cluded: ‘Meanwhile the Blue Divis: 
remains in Russia, and looks, unk 
quick action is taken, like being the 
last non-German force left fighting | 
the Germans. Events, in fact, are deve 
oping very fast, and Spain is in ser 
danger of being overtaken by them 

Unfortunately, no such events hav 
overtaken Franco Spain, and this is 
be attributed mainly to the fact th 
Hoare, and the men like him stil! 
the Foreign Office, are concerned wit! 
the short-term interests of Britain. 

It has been British policy for a cen 
tury and more to support a weak reg 
in Spain, and Franco is as weak 
ruler as the Foreign Office could w 
In good Churchillian style Hoare wou! 
like to sce him replaced by “a cons 
tutional monarchy, untainted by Fala: 
poison and based on political amnes 
free discussion, and vigorous social : 





in accord with 
Britain, whatever may happen to 
Spanish people. But it is to Hoa 
credit that he has a lively cont 
him. He publishes with relish Fra: 
letter to Churchill of October, 1° 
proposing that Britain join Spain in 
alliance against Russia, and Churc! 
acid rejection.. The book contains 
the State Department documents 
ing Franco's close working arrangem 
with Hitler and Mussolini. 

THOMAS J. HAMILTY 


Fragments of Fragments 

A KIERKEGAARD 
Edited by Robert Bretall. Princet 
University Press. $5. 


ANTHOLOG' 


HALL we say that Kierkegaard | 
at last arrived in America: he ! 
his anthology? (Ours is the Rep: 








March 1, 1947 


A sincere and substantial new novel 


by the author of WINTER WHEAT 
THE rv} 


uatry 
by Mildred Walker 


THE QUARRY is a tale of granite and soapstone, a 
story of the yeast of democracy working in a small 
Vermont village during the Civil War and in the years 
that followed. It is a novel of family life, of a harsh but 
righteous father and a gentle son, of a Southern belle 
who played Dixie on a piano in a Vermont parlor, of a 
runaway slave who found a life of dignity, of a love 
that was thwarted, yet endured for a lifetime. $3.00 





ALL FTAs KING’S MEN 
by Robert Penn Warren 


“A brilliant, merciless study of the life and times of 
a Southern demagogue, his morals and manners, 
women and satellites.” 


~-Paul Engle,-Chicago Tribune $ 3.00 





by Ann Abelson 


Is cd 
Metal 


A frank and frequently satirical tale of life in a Catholic 
college for women and of Helen Bianchi, one of the 
college’s humbler graduates. The story of Helen's career 
and marriage brings to a climax a novel of extraordi- 
nary moral and psychological insight. 

$2.50 





LOOK 


SOUTH 
to the 


POLAR 


STAR 

by 
HOLGER 
CAHILL 


A novel of Americans 
bobbing like chips amid 
the ebb and flow of 
China's polyglot human- 
ity. “Rarely has such a 
welter of sound and fas- 
cinating material abourc 
a country been crowded 
berween covers of a sin- 
gle book .. . a thousand 
things have seldom been 
recaptured more vividly; 
the people and the poli- 
tics are just as he de- 
scribes them.”—Annalee 
Jacoby, co-author of 
THUNDER OUT OF 
CHINA, in the N, Y, 
Times Book Review. 


At your Bookseller's 
$3.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 





ty seer 
not very mu h, Ww! 
But if Kier! 


1 does not lie in the ord 


logical developm¢ nt of | 


on the other hand lie in th 


y of experience and irony he 





The INSIDE STORY of 
HITLER’S WAR PLANS 


BASED ON SECRET 
GERMAN DOCUMENTS 


DESIGN 
FOR 
AGGRESSION 


PETER de MENDELSSOHN 








“Deserves wide distribution ...a 
grim revelation, from primary 
sources, of the actual nature and 
inner dynamics of Fascism.” 
—Professor FREDERICK L. 
SCHUMAN, Williams College 
“Richly documented and com- 
pelling ... especially for a peo- 
ple that seems to have forgotten 


to remember.” 


— MAX LERNER 
At all bookstores © $3.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS © NEW YORK 16 
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| gardens, wild i 
fe cutting and clippin 


aths easier to foOilo0oWw, but 


powerful 
sion communicated by the whole 


ld tang! To cite one example: the 


iges from “‘Either/Or’”’ in thts \ 


i 


ume are chosen in order to give u 


t of Kierkeg I 


uard’s distinction of the 
ot human 


the 


existence—aesthet 
ical, religious—but I doubt whether 


given to enable a person 


enough is 
who has not read through the whole 
book to grasp these levels in their full 
concreteness ; and with Kierkegaard con- 
creteness is of the essence. 

[ do not mean to insinuate any doubts 
as to the excellent job Mr. Bretall has 
done in editing these selections; only 
to call attention to the attendant danger 
that the reader who has not previously 
touched Kierkegaard or has been re- 
pelled by the difficulties may be tempted 
to make this volume a substitute for 
reading any single work from cover 
to cover. Kierkegaard’s own ironical 
title, “Philosophical Fragments,” may 
truly describe his whole philosophic 
contribution, but ought we to com- 
pound his quality by taking fragments 
of fragments? The real and serious use- 
fulness of this anthology will be as a 


_companion and introduction to the study 


of Kierkegaard’s works themselves: Mr. 
Bretall has arranged his selection in 
chronological that the 
reader obtains a kind of panoramic 
view of the entire gamut of Kierke- 


sequence so 


gaard’s writings. 

Another scheme might have been 
followed in this anthology. Though 
Kierkegaard’s thought deliberately baf- 
fles systematization, it does center 
in a certain number of major is- 
sues, like (1) the three stages, afore- 
mentioned, of human existence, (2) ex- 
istential dialectics, (3) the concept of 
dread, or anxiety, the “sickness unto 
death.” An anthology along these lines 
might omit a good deal of the specifi- 
cally Christian material that Mr. Bretall 
includes, but it would have other com- 
pensations. Mr. Bretall remarks that 
“The Sickness unto Death” is his favor- 
ite among Kierkegaard’s works and that 
he is printing more of it proportionately 


The NATION 


than of any othe but I do not ¢ 


what he f ven the work 


y intelligibie apart 


wints, or ¢ 


is full from the 
related “Concept of Dread.” In t! 
n suggesting there mig 


il 


thology I as 
have been room for both works. Such 
anthology might tend, of course, to ser 
rate the philosopher from the Ch: 

in Kierkegaard, and in any final 
such a separation appears impo 
But we mber that K 


gaard s influence has fructih 


should rem<¢ 
men without any religious persua 


Jaspers (until his recent conver 


Heidegger, and the French existent 


ists—and his ultimate stature ha 
be measured in the light of this i 
ence. 

The degree of this influenc: 
hardly permit us to relegate K 
gaard to a minor rank. Is this a rat! 
crude and "' test ? I think y 
will find it works pretty well for t 
history of ideas, where, so far as 
know, no influence—whether for go 


or ill—has ever spread wide or dec 


pragmatic E 


without having laid hold of som« 
tuition that really marks a new turnir 
point in thought. And if you want 
more internal clue to Kierkegaard’s 
portance, you can find it in the fact th 
some of the main categories of 
thought—anxiety, dread of freedo: 
death—are on their way to becoming 
the key terms, the verbal stigmata, 
our present civilization. Take the exam- 
ple of the “sickness unto death,” wh 
looks like mere religious psalmody unt! 
we hear Freud telling us that we are 
eventually killed by our inner conf! 
Doctors have lately been performing 
lobotomies with considerable 
and we can imagine some future staze 
of science where the operation has been 
so perfected that it will relieve u 
most of our conflicts—at the price of re: 
lieving us of most of our persona!" 
Under such circumstances human bx 
would be faced with a very plain c! 

to consent to be a person is to cor 

to the burdens and tensions that « 
tually kill us; or, as Kierkegaard » 
put it, the will to be a self is als: 
will to “the sickness unto death.” | 
evidence of Kierkegaard’s genius t! 
could gtasp through the introsp 
imagination a profound character of *)¢ 
human condition that we had to » 
for psychoanalysis to validate emp": 
cally. 


success, 











on a subject that has too long 
been TABOO in America... 
on a subject which news- 
papers and magazines 
USUALLY AVOID... 
that YOU MUST KNOW if 
you are to stay free in a 
free land! 

Timely books ... VITAL books—so important that they MUST be read by every thinking 


individual! Here are FACTS! Authoritative, proven facts which break down the walls of 
silence and shine the light of TRUTH on a subject which has long been considered “hush”! 
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FORGOTTEN WOMEN-— 


by Helen Conroy 
“Her appeal is to the American 
people for a New 
Deal for the Forgot- 
ten Women in Con- $ 25 
vents.” 
LOS ANGELES 
TIMES 


THE SOUL of a PRIEST 
by L. H. Lehmann 


The life story of the widely known 
authority on Roman Catholicism, 
who describes his ex- 
periences as a Roman 
Catholic priest on the $ Ap 
three Continents of 


Europe, Africa and 
America. 








by H. G. Wells 

An indictment of the Roman Cathe 
olic Church. An historical summary 
of the Catholic 

Church's political in- 

trigues leading to its $ 15 
tie-up with the 

Nazis - Fascist - Shinto 

Axis, 


BEHIND THE 
DICTATORS 
by L. H. Lehmann 


“Dr. Lehmann presents FACTS te 
show the reactionary, fascist ele- 
ments of the Catholic 
Church for what they 
are, and to encourage 
those within the Church 
who are progressive.” 
THE WITNESS 
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FOUR BOOKS 
WITHIN 10 DAYS! 


VATICAN POLICY in the 
SECOND WORLD WAR— 


by L. H. Lehmann 


This famous booklet has quickly sold 50,000 
copies at 25¢ and is still selling like wild- 
fire! It is yours FREE if we receive your 
order within the next 10 days! 





USE THIS COUPON 


AGORA PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 35INM ! 
120 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Enclosed please find § for which please send me 
Special Combinations at $5.00 Name.. 
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Remember: quontities are limited 
because of paper shortages— / 
Send. your order in TODAY! / 
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And it ) t we have 

- 1 
‘ il 2) ‘ e\ | } Ki rke- 
gaard, existing in paroc! | Copenha 


ven, nevertheless participates in a very 


broad movement that sweeps through a 


much wider part of mo lern philosophy 
than 
movement, including Nietzsche, Berg 
German Lebensphilos phen, 
P William Bradley, 
and Whitehead in part, and a 1 


good 
is not always 


ontemporary existentialism. This 


son, eal 


touches James 


many other figures too. It 


to define what is at 1: this 
b is united 


easy ue in 
1odern tendency, but at least it 


the classical 


im ts revolt against and 
cighteenth-century confidence in human 


And Kierkegaard, had he really 


grasped his historical position, would 


reason 


have directed his great polemic against 
as the last complete rational- 
than 


Leibnitz 


ist, in the older sense rather 
Hegel, who is already infected with the 
newer content. Kierkegaard owes mor 
to Hegel 


and in a positive, not merely 


than is commonly recog- 


necative sense 

nized: Hegel had already composed his 
own “dialectical lyrics,’ and Kierke- 
gaard could not have written “The 
Sickness unto Death’ if Hegel s ‘Phe- 
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had not already analyzed 
And in 
his earlier work Hegel had already 
““ex- 


nomecnoiog 


“the unhappy consciousness.” 


elaborated, in practice, a kind of 
istential dialectic’”—which ceased to be 
existential because he let it be directed 
too easily into the system. Now, though 
this tendency in modern thought has 
often been rightly criticized as anti- 
rational, we should be mistaken not to 
see beneath its disturbed and disturb- 
ing surface the ferment of a new orien- 
tation for human reason. And it is rather 
odd, though perhaps significant, that 
Husserl, who has usually been criticized 
for lacking the historical sense and who 
on the whole stands apart from this 
tendency, should nevertheless have been 
the one to formulate most clearly the 
historical task that agitates its depths: 
the necessity that human reason grasp 
and retonstitute itself anew. 

Put in this broad 
Kierkegaard becomes a figure inviting 
very careful scrutiny. We are currently 


frame, 


historical 


running the danger of having his read- 
ers divide into two rigid groups: those 
who never read any philosophy before 
they heard of French existentialism, and 
for whom Kierkegaard is something of 
a literary fad—the newest old hat from 
Paris, if I may slightly paraphrase Sid- 
rey Hook; and, on the other hand, the 
various petty tyrants of Philosophy I 
throughout the land who are ready to 
read him out of their classroom for in- 
consistencies, obscurity, or what not. 
Kierkegaard deserves better readers. So 
as we still exist sv the modern 
“reconstitution of hu- 


long 
problem of the 
man reason,” we are not finished with 


him. WILLIAM BARRETT 


Employment 

PLANNING AND PAYING FOR 
FULL EMPLOYMENT. Edited by 
Abba P. Lerner and Frank D. Gra- 
ham. University Press. 
$3. 


Princeton 


HIS symposium by eleven econo- 

mists brought together by the 
American Labor Conference on Inter- 
national Affairs is unified mainly by the 
aim of all of them—to maintain full 
employment without abandoning private 
enterprise. The majority believes that 
the chief means of doing so is to assure 
ample purchasing power in the market. 
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Beyond this, the opinions diverge wide. 


the authors have fg 


ly. A number of 
vorite schemes of their own. Som: 
greater stress on the difficulties tha 
do others. 

Frank D. Graham, for instance, thin) 
that the job can and should be do 
without deficit financing, withcut ad 
tional taxation, and without a variab|¢ 
program of public works. He advocates 
the issue of money by extension of cred 
against unsold goods whenever it is 
sirable to clear the markets of ex 
inventories and so keep produ 
steady at a full-employment level. Henry 
Simons also is dubious about the com- 


ye - 


monly recommended remedies, but 
lieves that the key lies in a perfecte 
system of taxation depending mainly o: 
the personal income tax, with variat 

of the exemption from time to time s 
that the burden on consumers will be 
Abba P, 
Lerner recommends increase of the p 

lic debt when necessary to maintain em- 
plcyment, and ridicules the contention 


less when production lags. 


that there is any danger in this course. 
Hans Neisser lays stress on encourage- 
ment of private investment to mainta 
a steady growth in the national in 
Carl Landauer presents a variation 
the old plan suggested by Mordec: 
Ezekiel—to compensate business fir 
for the goods which, according to 
national production plan, they contract 
to produce but find that they can: 
sell. 

Other contributors 
aspects of the problem—Alfred Braun- 
thal writing on wage policy, Broadus 
Mitchell on foreign trade, and Norman 
S. Buchanan on foreign investment. 

Such a description of the book may 
lead one to believe that it is a sort of 
intellectual smérgasbérd. You might 
sample its varied dishes, take most of 
what you like best, and finish with 
having had a well-balanced or digest 
meal. Albert Halasi in his introductory 
chapter labors heroically and on 
whole successfully to prevent such 
outcome. He points out the agreements 
among the authors, skilfully reviews 
their differences, and aids the reader to 
make a reasonably intelligent choice. 
Perhaps his most important contribution 
is the demonstration that a good full- 
employment policy cannot rely on one 
device alone but must be many-sided. 
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rhaneces of survival of any i jern nation, 

Seholars, artists, ministers and educat 
are profoundly impressed with this theory 
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Peut F. Douglass 
President, American University 
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Evelyn, the new Mrs, Craig, who had at his call a half-dozen re- tells o e training and work of a 
the role with a cold, exasperated volving stages and pneuma lat- g of OSS men. At its best it 1s 
ty which is very effective; hilip forms. briskly informative without informing 

~ f+ bly . |] ‘ at ™ W! the + Juld Po tife sich reat. A \f n } At “* siiect 3 cor 
is motaDly successful in prevent nether it would justify such treat you of much. At its silliest it assigns 

the husband from becoming the ment is another question. Finch’s alle- an OSS boy with a face as transparent 

passive puppet he might easily be- gory of the sailor who sets out to stop as a bent-glass display window to keep 

and Kathleen Come ‘gys is also) a man who will blast all people's will- tabs on his best friend, who has been 

nt as Auntie Austin. power with the “W-bomb” operates on found out as a Nazi spy. The whole 

extreme levels of simplicity. and com- success of the Norman invasion is made 
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astonishingly well at the 
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These are selected anc 
intelligence, idea spreads, and becomes a pra 
good performances of James Cagney, 
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this BASIC BOOK on SEX 


“Best of All’ 

“The best of all available books on this subject.” 
—Hygeia (Published by the 
American Medical Association) 
“The best one-volume treatment of sex in the 
English language.” —Carl Van Doren 
“Few books on the subject of sex can be so con- 
fidently recommended as this truly admirable 
volume.’ —Bertrand Russell 
“There is probably no better introduction to 
contemporary theories about the physiology, 
psychology and hygiene of sex.’ —-The Nation 

“Best book yet published on the subject 
—Mail and Empire 


“The Art and Technique of Love’’ 
“Dr. Ellis deals in detail with the technique of 
of converting it into an art 
if marriage is to be saved from many of tts pres- 
ent frustrations and failures. Never sensational 
but always scientific of our ag 
The Observer 
“Bilis knows his husbands! He does not hesitate 
to ascribe to them the ‘frigidity’ of som 
—Alexander Goldenweiser 
“Art in love is defended a 
Journal of Public Health Reviews 


love and the neceasity 


@ sex classic 


Any wives 
escribed 


“Another chapter, perhaps the best in the book, 
deals with marriage and with the difficulties 
which are so often encountered 

—Journal of Mental Science 


“Packed with most interesting and sigr 
facts concerning sex ilfe —Mental Hygiene 


“Sexual Difficulty” 





“Shonld prove a certain help t ny one perplexed 
with sexual 
—The Churchman (Oldecet Peligious Journal 
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“The best place t go to get « — 
the sex business —Cimcirmnatt Inqmerer 
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Sexual _ 
“Sexual joy is neither imr runmoral. It te 
A posit e good The finest art ‘ miv grow ont 
of knowledge and understanding; t ther l for 
a science f sexual ehavior —Marriage Hygiene 
The sectior n coitus te full of det s} i 
welded together, nearly every line containing r 
mation luable to coectors whose advice tsa asked 
by perv s ¥ 4 
—British Journal of Madical Psychology 
sé 2 VA 
Fearless and Direct 
“His approach is fearless and «'r vet he ' 
gives offens The Lancet (lLcading 
Engissh Medical Journal) 
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ymic fission from this film than 

{ assume is taught by now in the 
rogressive nursery schools; you 
ian that about the prob- 

yntrol; and you learn 

bou mor > 5; to 

a young ntist, played with 
by Tom Drak who suffers 
scrupl but h conscience 1 
iceled | post ) letter 
ze tS DB | ilone who 

i rding his wv ; like las 
sand fleas, that God's own 
as ‘a eo. better 
x10n ind the mill lium itself 
' achieved on 1€ power fg erated 


) yes, the mov! Well, there is 
le to say. The bombing and the 

’ yrdo test are effectively staged, 
hardly ad qua to one’s in 

ion, let alone one’s imagination 

yw to handle that information crea- 


- 
er 


For the it “med to me su 
‘ly bad though I rath 


1 it to be bad, for a good reason: 


rest 


even 


eople of first-rate talent stand 
4 - 

chance of not being paralyzed, 

hiect 


| 2 hy w . ‘ ° 
long time, by a new supject, 


V4 Island,” the first American 
about the last war, was hardly 

Hbetter than this. The film is also a 
thorrifying sample of what American 


«s will be like if the state interferes 


ith them much; it gives me unex- 
Bpected respect for those who, under 
Bsuch circumstances, do so much better 
even with the worst of the Russian 


movies which get over here. Barring the 








two bits of staging I mentioned, which 
are the credit of light-technicians, 
the whole show could as well be called 
T Swift and His Giant Ego’— 
which, for that matter, could go for 
Epractically everything to do with the 


idevelopment of the bomb in fact. 


uN }? 


Postscript: One seldom has the pleas- 
ure of expressing a hope and being 
unkful for its fulfilment in virtually 
e ares breath. In reviewing ‘13 Rue 
fadeleine,”” above, I spoke respectfully 
and hopefully of its producer, Louis de 
B\ochemont. I have just seen Mr. de 
xhemont’s “Boomerang!” It too 
Hiae to say more about it in this issue 
= that it enlarges my respect for him 
d exceeds my hopes. 


is 


rrection: I recently referred, in 
column to Archbishop Spellman. 
us hat red! 


t 
} 
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had persuaded an organization with the 
TARK YOUNG. in his brief con- ™2me and purposes of Ballet Society that 
tribution to “Nijinsky” (Holt; $3) t 9 to present Iris fabry in 
says: ‘I have in my time seen a few, a Wit and ; ter- 
very few, artists of the theater who were istically limite m- 
more profound, more infinitely human, P'S OF the so that 
and more tragic to the heart and mind, has been on view in great profusion for 
but I have never seen any other artist Yeats. Coming late on the program and 
o varied in his compulsion, so absorb- lasting ng they left one’s faculties 
ing in his variety, so glamorous in his lulled for the work that came last— 
Stage presence as was Ni jinsky.”” And Balan es Divertimento,”’ a new and 
the book demonstrates the meaning and lovely little classic ballet superbly danced 
th ith of his statement with the by Mary Ellen Moylan and the others in 
photographs of Nijinsky that were pub- the group with which Balanchine has 
1 in Dance Index a few years ago een w ng this season: Elise Reiman, 
und with a few additional ones. The Gisella Caccialanza, Beatrice Tompkins 
compuision, the variety, the glamour are Tanaquil Le Clercq, Francisco Moncion, 
ull there, exercising their power in a Lew C! nsen, Todd Bolender, Fred 
way that makes these the most amazing Danieli, and John Taras 
ind exciting photographs of their kind Balanchine also devised an amusing 
I have ever seen. One's pleasure from Pf on of “Renard” with little help 
them is increased by the illuminating ''0M stray sky's music but a great deal 
notes of Edwin Denby that accom- ‘rom Esteban Fr S$ costumes and 
pan ed _ in Dance Index; and the the dancing of Bolender, Christensen, 
volume (edited by Paul Magriel) offers Danieli, and Taras. And the program 
two other interesting essays from that began with Christensen’s charming “'Pas- 
magazine: Carl Van Vechten’s report, torela,” which had occasionally effective 
written at the time, on the Diaghilev music by Paul Bowles and good cos- 
npany and Nijinsky in New York in ‘umes a d scenery by Alvin Colt, and 
1 16. and Robert Edmond Jones's ac was excellently performed by Beatrice 
count of his collaboration with Nij Tompkins, Ch sen, Da , and 
in the production of “Til Eulenspiegel’ younger dancers from the School of 
in the fall of that year. Mr. Young’s rican Ballet. Again e pe 
note on Mr. Jones's essay is one of ances benehted by the e playing of 
several appendices another is a pre- the music under the direction of Leoa 
viously unpublished discussion of Ni- Barzin and Emanuel Balaba 
jinsky’s drawings—two of which are n the Collegiate Chorale’s perform- 
reproduced—by Marsden Hartley; and ances of Bach's B minor Mass Robert 
there is also a Nijinsky iain phy. Shaw used only fifty or sitty singers, 
Incidentally, the November Puacanbes with the resu at even the all of 
1946 issue of Dance Index is devoted chestra was h at all times in the 
to a discussion of Picasso's work in cho ssages. A furth sult was 
ballet by William S. Lieberman. that the choral singing not only was 
One could understand Ballet Society’s lovely in sound but had a flexibility, a 
presenting Ratna Mohini, Pamoedjo, clarity of texture, and a buoyancy which 
and Soekaro in a group of Javanese I had not heard in the Bethlehem Choir 
court and popular dances: they gave performa last year, 1 which made 
DURING the wext six or ergit week B 1g {r The 
Nation will print reviews or arti y Jobn Crowe Ransom, Arthur M 
Se hlesinger, Jr 1 tonel Trilling W.H Lud I gror Clare, Ernesi Nag j 
Hans Reichenbach, Kenneth Burke, R. P. Black r, Jacques Barzun, Dwight 
Macdonald, William Empson, Delmore Schwartz, Ralph Bai tlhert 
Guérard, Wylie Sypher, Arthur Mizener, Sidney Hook, Rolfe Humphri 
Harold Rosenberg, Robert Fitzgerald, David Bazelon, Mary Mec arthy, and 
Morton Dauwen Zabel; and poems by Elizabeth Bishop, Robert Lowell, and 
Josephine Mules 














Crossword Puzzle No. 201 


By JACK BARRETT 
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ACROSS 
There is a gun in it, and more than 
a whiff of grape 
Put pen to paper, and don’t omit the 
aspirate 
Play into each other’s hand 
A right royal name, and an improve- 
ment on Guelph 
Lace hole 
I fled sin (anag.) 
) Reclined at one’s ease 
Here’s a town in England 
§ Part of Australasia that is greater 
than the whole 
Those of London were paved with 
gold, Dick Whittington heard 
This is the worst of wine 
Not a custom of Lady Godiva 
5 Large quantity (slang) 
These college students have not yet 
assumed the pale cast of thought 
Rag Eva and make her desolate 
Political perfectionist visualized by 
Sir Thomas More 
One pail has a milky hue 
Hammer, but should not break 
the ice 
5 Sit about in Hades—in the coolest 
spot! 

DOWN 

Alive and kicking—but not this! 
Do they flatten the waves? 
Hawaiian guitars 


Rush up to a graceful animat 
> Ran wiith Ruy Diaz 

They adorn fezzes and tarbooshes 

A man without a country 

Of the voice that accompanies the 

banjo? 

Twisted 

Hardly suitably clad, though, for a 

winter siege 

Cap decoration for a successful 

wing-commander 

Total lack of variety in the shoe 

store? (3 & 5) 

Sally leads the orchestra in a slow 

Spanish dance 

The oculist might remedy this in 

conjunction with the architect 

Fancy, I’m a spirit for the most part 
26 Throwing—coconuts, perhaps 

A near thing 

Robbed of little more than headgear 

Stays away from the ball 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE Ne. 200 
ACROSS 1 ANTIQUES: 8 CREATOR: 9 
ENTRANCE; 10 BARACHE; 12 HOVEL; 13 
PRIMER; 14 ARRAS; 15 SATRAP; 17 
WHITE; 22 STRAP; 2 ASTERN; 2 
BEWBCH: 25 REPEAL: 28 BOOER; 2 
JAGUARS; 30 FILLED IN; 31 DBSCEND; 
2 SAVANNAH, 


DOWN:—1 ARETHUSA; 2 TITIVATE; 
QUAIL; 4BEXCHPT;: 5CREAM; 6NAVARRE; 
7 HOTHEAL; 10 KIGHT;: 11 REATAS; 16 
ALTHEA; 18 CASES; 19 BEHOLDEN; 20 
ENTRENCH; 21 REPAPER; 22 SCRUNCH; 
25 ELMIRA; 27 PRUNE; 28 BELLA, 


| 
| 
| 
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The NATIO) 


passages like the « oncluding Cum sanet 
spirit of the Gloria very €XCiting 
Shaw’s faster pace made the Opening of 
the Sanctus less ponderous and mo; 
joyous than it had been in last year 
performance; but on the other hand 

made the Oui tollis of the Gloria i 
moving. And the opening Kyrie too dj 


not have the wonderful effect I recal 


| its having when Toscanini took it slow) 


| and with expressive 


inflections. 


This time again I found the ari 


| unequal to the chora! sections. The one 
| for soprano were sung with neithe 


beauty of voice nor distinction of styl. 


by Ann McKnight and June Gardner 
but in the others I enjoyed the singin 


| of Lydia 





contralto, Luci 

Metz, tenor, and Pau! Matthen, baritone 
And the obbligatos were beautifully 
played by Oscar Shumsky on the violin 
and Robert Bioom on the oboe d'amore 


Summers, 


CONTRIBUTORS 








THOMAS J. HAMILTON, now on the 
staff of the New York Times, is th 
author of ‘““Appeasement’s Child: Thd 
Franco Regime in Spain.” 


WILLIAM BARRETT is associate edi 
tor of the Partisan Review. 


GEORGE SOULE is the author o 
“America’s Stake in Britain’s Future,” 
“The Coming American Revolution,’ 
“The Strength of Nations,” and othe 
books. 


LEIGH WHITE, author of ‘The Lonj 
Balkan Night,” is now on leave fro 
the Chicago Daily News and is writin 


| a book about the Sovietization of Easter 


Europe. 
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